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BEMB IN CHALMERS, WINCHESTER 





ANSAS CITY, Mo., Aug. 1, 1909—The 
honor of winning the Glidden trophy 


for 1909 has been carried off by Walter F. 1. J. S. Williams, Plerce...... 0 
Winchester driving a six-cylinder 48-horse- : ri = sacar Sounanies RES - a 
power Pierce-Arrow touring car, this being io navesnee cumini : e 
the only entrant of the thirteen Glidden con- es 

testants to have a perfect score at the end ae > @ woman eee bs aa 
of the technical examination which was ear- ss 3. W. A. Wood, Am. Simplex .52.2 


ried on in Convention 
hall here yesterday 
and today. Win- 
chester was one of 
five Glidden cars to 
finish with perfect 
road scores’ after 
2,640: miles of road 
work between De- 
troit and here, but 
all of the other cars 
lost points on the 
final inspection by 
the technical com- 
mittee. This was 
Winchester’s first ex- 
perience as a contest- 
ant in a Glidden 
tour, although he has 
driven a touring car 
in it twice. 


Cuicaco, AUGUST 5, 1909 





GLIDDEN ,TROPHY 





1. W. F. Winchester, Pierce. 0- - 
2. H. Hammond, Premier.... 1.5 
3. F. S. Dey, Pierce........... 1.6 












HOWER TROPHY 




















THE THREE WINNERS—JEAN BEMB, W. F,. WINCHESTER AN D J. 8. WILLIAMS 


$3.00 PER YEAR 


Second honors in the Glidden contest went 
to Harry Hammond, driving Premier car 
No. 2, which finished the road work here 
with a perfect score but suffered 1.5 points 
penalty in the technical examination. Third 
honors went to F. 8. Dey, driving Pierce- 
we 34.3 Arrow No. 8, which finished with a perfect 
road seore but lost 1.6 point on the techni- 


cal examination. Of 
the thirteen Glidden 
contestants which 
started from Detroit, 
two fell out by the 
wayside, leaving but 
eleven to enter this 
city tonight. Of 
these eleven five 
came in with perfect 
road. ‘scores, these 
being No. 9 Pierce- 
Arrow, driven by W. 
F. Winchester; No. 2 
Premier, H.. Ham- 
mond; No. 8 Pierce- 
Arrow, F. 8S. Dey; 
No. 5 Marmon, H. C. 
Marmon, and No. 1 
Premier, Webb Jay. 
The complete Glidden 
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ORIOUS MOTOR CARS 





MOTOR AGE 
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1—Winchester’s Pierce, 2—Bemb’s Chalmers, 3—William’s Pierce 


standing appears in tabulation on ‘page 21 
of this issue. 

First honors in the Hower trophy con- 
test were carried off by J. S. Williams, 
driving No. 108, 36-horsepower Pierce- 
Arrow roadster, which, like the Winches- 
ter Glidden ear, finished with a double- 
header perfect-score mark, not having 
suffered a penalty of any nature in’ the 
road work and being passed clean “by the 
technical committee. 
two cars of the thirty starters which had 
this double perfect-score record to their 
credit. Second honor in the Hower trophy 


These were the only — 


went to J. A, Wicke, driving a 35-horse- 
power Moline model K four-cylinder. 1910 
roadster, Wicke piloted his car into 
Kansas City with a perfect road score, 
but lost 1.1.0on the technical examination. 
Of the fourteen Hower trophy cars which 
checked out at Detroit but nine took the 
final examination, four having withdrawn 
during the contest and the fifth was dis- 
qualified on the last day’s run for chang- 
ing a wheel. Of the nine finishers, three, 


or 33 per cent, arrived here with perfect 
road scores, these being the Williams’ 
Pierce-Arrow, Wicke’s Moline and No. 


109 Pierce-Arrow driven by C, Schoficid, 
Third Hower honors went to No. 114 Lex- 
ington with a road penalty of 2 and a 
technical one of 1.8. This car had a per- 
fect road score until within 20 miles of 
Kansas City, when a cotter pin spoiled its 
clean sheet. P 

The triangular fight among the Chal- 
mers-Detroit, Premier and American Sim- 
plex toy tonneaux for the Detroit trophy, 
resulted in a victory for Jean Bemb driv- 
ing No, 52 Chalmers-Detroit with 23.8 de- 
merit marks. Second honors were carried 
off by C. Waltman driving No. 53 Premier 
with 34.3 points against him, and No. 51 
American Simplex was third with 52.2. 
All three of these cars for the Detroit 
trophy ran with perfect scores for over 
half of the tour, but suffered more or less 
toward the end. The American Simplex 
had a perfect road score except for one 
penalty caused by damaging the radiator 
when a dried-up water trench was struck 
on the plains. 

Although these are the standings of the 
different cars as announced here today, 
rumors are already afloat that two pro- 
tests have been entered against the win- 
ning Pierce ears in the Glidden and Hower 
contests, The Premier company has pro- 
tested Winchester’s ear, No. 9, on the 
ground that it made a part of the trip 
without its full lamp equipment as de- 
manded by the rules, and it is understood 
that the Moline protest refers to a similar 
state of affairs with respect to the Will- 
iams winner, No. 108. No definite an- 
nouncement has been made by the contest 
board as to these protests, but it is ex- 
pected they will be acted upon in the near 
future, 

Eight Perfect Scores Surprising 

Had anybody stated when the contes- 
tants started out from Detroit that eight 
cars would reach Kansas City with perfect 
scores the statement would have been 
ridiculed, but, in spite of the mud and 
hills of the last day’s run, in spite of the 
4 days running over the sandy trails of 
the plains, in spite of the 2 days’ sand 
from Detroit to Chicago, in spite of the 
unprecedented rough going on the disas- 
trous Madison-to-LaCrosse stage, eight 
cars checked in last night with clean road 
records, a fact which reflects the highest 
credit on American motor car engineering 
and especially so on the four factories 
represented, namely, Pierce, Premier, 
Marmon and Moline. Four Pierce con- 
testing cars started and four finished with 
perfect road scores; two of. the three Pre- 
miers had perfect road marks; one of the 
two Marmons finished perfect, and one of 
the three Molines carried off a similar 
honor. 

Although the highest honors of the tour 
are being showered on the eight cars 
which finished with perfect scores, as well 
as on the three which were the respective 
victors in the Glidden, Hower and Detroit 
ends of the contest, many of the other cars 
made most creditable records and had 
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luck not~been against them would un- 
doubtedly have shared in the perfect-score 
road work honors. One of these was the 
American Simplex, No, 51, which ran into 
a hidden creek bed on the plains and dain- 
aged its radiator; this was its only trouble: 
on the tour and in the technical examina- 


tion the committee could not find anything” 


wrong with the car other than a dent in 
the base of the radiator caused by hitting 
the creek bed, and the breaking of one 
spring clip. Although the other cars re- 
ceived slight road penalties, only two of 
them had demerit marks of any magni- 
tude. The road performances of the Hower 
cars did not average up so well as those 
of the Gliddenites, although it was ex- 
pected that these machines with lighter 
bodies and earrying fewer passengers 
would have performed better than the 
Glidden ears. 

Value of the Tour 

From a standpoint of touring the great 
value of this year’s Glidden has been the 
missionary work which the forty-odd cars 
traveling through the country has done. 
This year’s tour from Detroit to Kansas 
City has been a revelation compared with 
the funeral procession of a year ago. The 
west is this year at the climax of its pros- 
perity; crops are better than they have 
been for a decade; prosperity is evidenced 
on every hand, and the entire population 
along the road was out to see the tourists 
pass, to lend them any assistance possible 
and to wish them the best of luck on the 
tour to Kansas City. 

Previous to the start of the tour many 
makers anticipated that this year’s Glid- 
den would be through a poor selling terri- 
tory, but the exact opposite has proven 
the rule, and, although the population of 
the towns and cities passed through can- 
not compare with that of New England, 
yet the wealth is greater and the spirit of 
investment is stronger, and the percentage 
of people owning ears in the territory 
passed through west of Chicago is in many 
cases more than four times as great as that 
in New England. The motor car has pos- 
sessed the west, just as irrigation has 
taken control in many of the great sec- 
tions of Nebraska and Colorado. A few 
years ago in many of the western towns 
and cities a car was unknown, but in the 
last few years it has entered by leaps and 
bounds until today, when cities of 8,000 
and 10,000 population have from 170 to 
200 ears within their limits, the majority 
of which have been sold within the last 
1% or 2 years at the most. 

Motoring Fever Prevalent 

Excepting when crossing the 80 miles of 
Plains into Denver and when traveling 
over the plains for the first 2 days out of 
Denver through Colorado and. western 
Kansas, the tourists were never out of 
touch of the motoring fever. On all of 
the other days motor cars were met by the 
tourists every mile or so along the road, 
every village passed through had its quota 
of two or three care along the street, every 
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THE THREE TROPHIES CONTESTED FOR 
1—Glidden trophy, 2—Detroit Trophy, 3—Hower trophy. 


town had its seore or two lined up at the 
cross-streets, in the cities the numbers ran 
into the hundreds, and in the farming com- 
munity cars were noted in the yards at 
the end of the houses and were a common 
sight in the harvest field where the grain 
was being garnered. From start to finish, 
with the exception named, this year’s tour 
has been a par excellence demonstration 
of the oft-heard expression that the 
‘“sound of the motor is heard throughout 
the land.’’ In brief there is not a section 
of Kansas, of Nebraska, of Iowa, or Min- 
nesota but what the throbbing of the 


motor is a familiar sound; and no longer 
does the populace of these states look 
upon the ear as a means of locomotion to 
be avoided, but one to be embraced. The 
real estate man of the west has found 
the car an indispensable adjunct of his 
selling lands; the large farmer uses the 
ear as he used to his one-horse buggy; 
the traveling salesman employes it in those 
territories where distances are great; and 
the invasion of the car throughout the en- 
tire territory west of Minneapolis trav- 
ersed by the tour is now 0n >» irresistible 
mareh. 








MOTOR AGE 





Four Perrect RoaD SCORE 


Of the 2,640 miles covered by the tour- 
ists, 3 days will always stand out as 
Waterloos in the trouble sense of the word, 
whereas the remaining 12 will be looked 
upon as more or less pleasure jaunts. The 
3 strenuous days were Madison to La 
Crosse, Hugo to Oakley, and Salina to 
Kansas City. The trouble of the Madi- 
son-La Crosse stage was the mountain 
work over the three tunnel hills as well 
as the continual meeting of water break- 





PERFECT-ScoRE Dey, PIERCE 






PERFECT-SCORE HAMMOND, PREMIER 


ers which made those of Pennsylvania 
look diminutive. The Hugo-Oakley stage, 
although a short one, was made a trying 
trip because of the rough trail on the 
plains, which was beset with dried up 





PERFECT-SCORE MARMON, MARMON 


water trenches crossing the road every 
few feet, hazardous fords that had to be 
made, and dangerous dried up creek beds; 
at other places on this run there were not 
the two sandy furrows for the ears, but 
the track led across the grass of the 
plains wherever the confetti was strewn. 
The Salina-Kansas City stage would ordi- 
narily have been an easy one had it not 
been for the heavy rains of the preceding 
night, which worked havoe with the Kan- 
sas gumbo. Added to this were the 80 
miles of hills between Topeka and Kansas 
City with their rocky surfaces and gumbo 
roads below. 
Rained Only Once 

On but 1 of the 15 days was rain en- 
countered; the standing weather order of 
all the other 14 being ‘‘hot weather with 
dusty roads.’’ The sand roads between 
Detroit and Chicago carried off the dust 
honors, these 2 days proving the dirtiest 
ever experienced on a Glidden tour. On 
the gumbo districts of Iowa the cleanest 
touring was experienced, no more dust 


PIERCE CARS—WINCHESTER, WILLIAMS, DEY AND SCHOFIELD 





PERFECT-SCORE WINCHESTER, PIERCE 


rising from the gumbo roads than from an 
oiled street. This year’s tour took premier 
honors over all preceding ones in the 
work of the cars, there being fewer to dis- 
continue because of troubles than hereto- 
fore notwithstanding the fact that ad- 
justments were not permitted on the cars. 
All of the cars acquitted themselves with 
greatest credit to the manufacturers; al- 
though they did not finish with perfect 
scores, many with slight penalties re- 
ceived, these not for parts that were 
broken but only for parts that had to be 
tightened in the final examination. This 
was the first time on a Glidden tour where 
drivers were penalized for work done on 
their car during the run, and where a close 
and critical examination was made of the 
vars at the finish and penalties imposed 
for derangements or defects. The tour 
has been a valuable one in that it has 
shown to the public the phenomenal re- 
liability’ of the motor car; it has been 
valuable to the manufacturer in that it 
has shown him whatever little weakness 
his car may possess, and it has proven 4 
marvelous stimulant to the motor industry 
in the great west. 


Walter F. Winchester, winner of the 
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PERFECT-SCORE JAY, PREMIER 


Glidden trophy, is a traveling trouble man 
for the Pierce factory, his duties being 
that of traveling over the country and 
correcting troubles that may arise with 
different cars and which the local men are 
not capable of handling properly. He is 
an offspring of the old bicycle industry 
and entered the motor car line with the 
Franklin company in 1901 as a member of 
the motor assembly foree. From this de- 
partment of the factory he went into the 
testing department, and in the spring of 
1903 began his experience as a track driver 
With a Franklin ear in California. For 3 
years he followed this track work and in 
the fall of 1906 engaged as a road man 
for the Pierce company, with which he 
has been associated 
since, 


continuously ever 

His experience as a contest driver dates 
back as far as 1903, the year of the St. 
Louis tour, at which time he drove the 
Frauklin ear from Poughkeepsie to Buf- 
falo. In 1907 he drove the chairman’s car 
inthe Glidden trophy and ,in,1908 he per- 
formed a similar role. While this year 
is his first real big tour in which he has 
driven a contesting car, he has been in 
humerous endurance runs and hill-climbs 
Within the last 2 years. 





Four Perrect, RoAp Score Cars, 


MOTOR AGE 





In speaking of the care bestowed on his 
Pierce car during the run Winchester said: 
‘¢T drained all of the oil out of the motor 
every night on the run and put in 1 gallon 


of fresh oil. There was no oceasion to add 































PERFECT-SCORE WILLIAMS, PIERCE 


a drop of grease to the transmission, rear 
axle or itront wheels throughout the trip. 
The different grease cups on the car were 
filled every second night; no adjustment 
whatever of the carbureter was made in 
the mountain vicinity and the only time 
it was adjusted was when the water to 
the carbureter jacket was shut off at Min- 
neapolis. I checked out first but one 
morning on the run, that being the Madi- 
son to La Crosse stage of the trip, and was 
first to check into La Crosse that night. 
On all of the other days I was generally 
third or fourth to check out and checked 
out thirteenth from La Crosse. We had 
but two punctures on the trip—one on the 
right rear entering Denver, and the other 
out of Hugo. When the puncture out of 
Hugo occurred a new casing was used for 
50 miles, and at the night stop the old one 
was put on, so that the car has finished 
with the four original casings it set out 
from Detroit with, and there is Buffalo air 
in three of the tires. The highest speed 
made by us any time on the tour was 53 





Two PREMIERS, MARMO N AND MOLINE 





miles per hour going over that roller- 
coaster macadam stretch out of Omaha. 
The worst days of the tour were the Madi- 
son-aL Crosse, and the Salina-Kansas City 
trips, both of which called for continual 
work on the part of the driver. I made 
three adjustments of the foot brakes dur- 
ing the run—the first at La Crosse, the 
second at Kearney, and the. third just en- 
tering Kansas City so as to have themein 
shape for the technical examination. I 


did not put a drop of water+’’ 


PERFECT-SCORE SCHOFIELD, PIERCE 
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GLIDDEN ROAD PENALTIES 


Day Penalties 


Material, wire and strap 

Labor, loose fender 

Labor, loose fender 

Labor, tightening fender iron 

Removing and replacing mud pan and 
crankease and tightening connect- 
ing rod 

Time 

Labor examining two crankshaft bear- 
ings 

Outside tool 

Material, connecting rod bearings 

Labor on connecting rod bearings 

Withdrawn 


i~—Premier ........ ay 0 
seni as 0 
3—Chalmers-Det.... 1 1.0 6 
4 
2 A 
6 1.0 
7 204.0 170 
187.0 
8 19.1 2.9 
6 
1.6 
14.0 
9 1000.0 
Pies awe h one 1225.5 
4—Marmon........ 8 8.0 
5—Marmon ........ 0 
6—Maxwell ....... 13 8.5 
7—Jewell ......... 8 8.8 
10 1 
11 2.3 
| EERE SND ars ae eg 11.2 
8—Pierce-Arrow 0 
9—Pierce-Arrow ... % 0 
10—Glide_ .......... 8 2.6 
10 9.2 


Material, tape 
Use outside tool 
Labor, repair gasoline feed pipe 


Material, new spring 

Labor on spring 

Labor, repair hub flange bolts 
Material, bolts 

Labor on fender 

Labor on fan belt and cotter pin 
Cotter pin 

Fan belt 


Labor, repair steering arm 
Material, steering arm 
Material, front spring 
Labor on front spring 
Time, lateness 





16.4 
13 2447.0 215.0 
6.3 
25.7 
14 276.0 
Re iD Sa tigi a a einw 682.9 
beseres Srs 11 1.0 
138 1000.0 
ce e' see . .1001.0 
ge eatin iee 1 8 .6 
1.6 
1.5 
7 6 
re ol Granth watees Bo 4.3 
Sutatevie: poe 12 18.2 16.0 
2.2 
13 1 | 
3 
15 7 =p | 
6 
ye EIR oe ak 19.3 
DETROIT 
BR was 12 1.4 4 
8 
2 
52—Chaimers-Det.... 9 6.0 5.8 
“2 
Rika ase Ss 8 
14 5.0 2.1 
2.9 
15 20.3 
maniac eelar'ei wire Be wel ye 26.1 


Labor on fan bolt and front spring 
Material, new spring 

Labor on new spring 

Time, late 

Maierial, spring seats 

Labor on spring seats 


Labor, repair gas feed pipe 
Withdrawn 


Material, wire and strap 
Labor, left front fender 
Labor, bent mud pan 
Tightening fender 


Lateness 

Labor, cleaning oiler tube 
Material, wire for fender 
Labor on fender 

Material 

Labor 


TROPHY ROAD PENALTIES 


Labor, radiator 

Labor, steering gear 

Outside material, grease 

Labor, commutator shaft connections 

Labor, tight motor bolts 

Labor, mending gas feed pipe, rubber 
hose; tightening lamp 

Material, rubber bumper and wire 

Labor on rubber bumper and wire 

Replacing spring, putting on fan belt, 
removing mud apron 


HOWER TROPHY ROAD PENALTIES 


seen Ses g 3.1 


ean wiss as 0 


Labor. removing piece steel from 
crankcase 








No. Car Day 


102—Moline...,,..... 8 





Penalties 


16.1 











10 1.0 
15 29.5 
eet ote hae ee 46.6 
108—Brush .......... 2 4 
+ 3.0 
5 2.2 
6 1000.0 
ct) RRA oes eee eee 1005.6 
104—Brush .......... 1 40.8 
2 149.3 
3 423.6 
q 343.9 
rs) 294.0 
6 1000.0 
TRE eo . -2201.6 
105—Chalmers-Det.. 
106—Hupmobile ..... 4 358.0 
5 1000.0 
2 ee ere 1358.0 
107—Maxwell ....... 4 2.6 
7 1.6 
13 sf 
15 23.5 
POAL gop vieviawccsad A 35.4 
10S—FYierce-Arrow 0 
109—Pierce-Arrow , 0 
110—McelIntyre ...... 1 29.0 
2 423.7 
3 1000.0 
Total .. 1452.7 
111—Jewell ....... , 4 9.0 
5 6.0 
6 3.8 
§ 8.4 
9 1.4 
14 2.6 
15 5.0 
NGM repens 60 Rede Se M 38.2 
112—Mason ......... 4 4.3 
13 330.2 
, | SRT pore.) eae 334.5 
114—Lexington ...... 15 2.0 
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THE TABULATED REPORT OF ROAD PENALTIES 


Labor, replacing cap screw, water 
flange inlet 

Labor, placing pin in camshaft gear 
hub. 

Material, bolt for fender 

Labor on fender 

Material, taper pin 

Labor 

Time 


Labor tightening connecting rod bear- 
ings 

Material, new radius rod 

Labor on new radius rod 

Material, new radius rod 

Labor on new radius rod 

Withdrawn 


Time, lateness 

Set connecting rod bearings 

Labor, connecting rod bearings 

Time, lateness 

Connecting rod bearings 

Labor on connecting rod bearings 

Time, lateness 

Connecting rod 

Labor, connecting rod 

Time, lateness 

Labor, 5 min. connecting rod bear- 
ings, 9 min. connecting rod bear- 
ings, 67 min. scraping bearing, 7 
min. adjustments, 1 min. rear 
wheel cone 

Time, lateness 

Connecting rod bearings 

Extra nut 

Labor on bearing 

Labor, repair gas feed pipe 

Labo, placing new bearing 

Withdrawn 


Disqualified 
Lateness 
Withdrawn 


Material, spring clip 

Labor, replacing spring clip 
Tightening cylinder water gasket 
Material, new spring 

Labor on new spring 

Material 

Labor 

Late 


Minutes late 

Minutes late 

Labor, welding part on rear spring 
bar 

Withdrawn 


Lateness 
szibor, outside retreading gas pump 
cock 


_ 


_ 


«bor, outside retreading gas pump 
cock 

Material, hinges 

Labor on hinges 

Labor, tightening hub flange bolts 
Material, washer 

Material, spring clip 

Tightening tire carriers 
Material, wire, for tire holder 
Use outside tool 

Work cn wheels and spring clip 
Material, spark plug 

Labor, changing plug 

Labor on gasoline pipe 

Labor 

Material 


Material, wooden plug 
Labor changing petcocks 
Labor, making plug 

Time late 

Labor on piston pin bushing 
Vutside’ tool : 


Labor on cotter pin 
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RESULTS OF .THE TECHNICAL 


No. 1, Premier; Driver, Webb Jay 
Tightening left rear wheel; ewe: 2 min- 


i Serer eee See eee Cees 
Tig ov front spring clip; time, 2 min- 
US: Geese wd 
Replacing broken spring clip ; time, 7 min- 
utes; material, 30 cemts....ccscecseee 
Tightening left front and left rear engine 
bolts; time, 14% minuteS........eee0- 
Fan belt replaced and tightened; time, 1 
WINNS: 6 Saws a neeens eae 


Tightening left front transmission ‘founda- 


tion boit; time, 4 minutes........... 
Vent pipe cover lost ; ; time, 1 regen ée | 
Material, 10 cents......... eee6Teve lL 
Rear spring upper quarter ; " material, 

POO 8 aathiars he nea icgb a doa baler e a aes 8.5 
Time, ‘60 RMNiirs oa aes habe ae Trey se 6 
No, 2, Premier; Driver, H. Hammond 
One broken soning clip; time, 7 minutes. 7 
MSQURNRs DO CRIs oo Fins. 8 cee a erat wah 3 
Putting on fan "pelt 3 time, 2% minutes. 3 
Putting on fan belt; time, % minute. 1 
One link for fan belt; material, 5 cents. 1 

} 1.5 
No. 4, Marmon; Driver, F. E. Wing 
Bottom leaf front spring broken; time, 

BO) WOMENS fics . + cease seesaw eels : 
Spring, 1 pound stock, 28 cents......... 6. 
One step hanger broken; time, 5 minutes. A) 
MEGSGTERT, GU COM ois dws sie bubiata Sealer 

2.5 
No. 5, Marmon; Driver, Howard Marmon 
Tightening cross steering rod, right hand 

endl? tie, 15. MiGtOns.. vcadiucccuus 1.5 
Material, new bolt, 10 cents............ 2 
Replacing a spring leaf, cost outside mate- 

FRE: Ger GOON xu pbscdiale% cns(eee ae eee d 
fy ee ee fe ne 3.0 
Straightening — left rear spring hanger; 

CHG, “DO RMTNGW 6 ows dic. weeedaeaeeuves 2.0 

2.3 


No. 6, Maxwell; Driver, E. J. Gager 
Tightening steering column anchor bolts; 
CHG, & WIRGION 6k icdcececaneccwes 4 
+ 


Tightening right front wheel bearing; 
a ee ee ae 





Truss rod loose; time, 10 minutes...... 1.0 
Material, 20 cents. edadav nes es 2 
Two bushings on ‘rear “propellor "joint ; 
time, 20 minutes wT Pree ree eee ee 2.0 
PER CCEING, SO) COMIN 0% ib Wks see Uke ewe « 4 
Tightening magneto advance rod; time, 
PPE ree Te Te ee eee 2 
4.6 
No. 7, Jewell; Driver, O. P. Bernhart 
Repairing spring clips on front axle; time, 
Me ere rr tek ee ere 2.6 
Time, 20 minutes putting on clips...... 2.0 
Material, GU COB. o.40 icticrwewes Sec ewes 6 
Left rear wheel; time, 5 minutes........ SD 
NEGRCEUED: — Mibanind och es CAGE CRE eelata 6.0 
lightening torsion rod; time, 5 minutes.. 5 
Tightening housing for differential pinion 
SUATE: Cibe. BS WMO. «oko dss ccvieees oO 
One rear spring clip tightened; time, 3 
WGN: 5 cs cus sc untalceicb dete aus eee ra PB; 
New side frame member; time, 48 hours..288.0 
EOEOE.. Ns < oa diated s od 0h be eereee wwe 60.0 
Two radiator brackets; time, 5 hours.... 30.0 
MERCGRass Si o Sink care key oewe carers were 4.0 
394.8 
No. 8, Pierce-Arrow; Driver, F. S. Dey 
tepairing starting crank; time, 3 min- 
WO + 4 otek ae welee wea + hoo bee aeons “ 
Material, GO. Gb. 5 2 ote tele dee 1.2 
Repairing hinge on bonnet; time, 2 seconds pS 


1.6 
No. 9, Pierce-Arrow; Driver, W. F. Win- 


chester 
Perfect score 
No. 10, Glide; Driver, A. Bartholomew 


One bonnet catch; material, 20 cents.... 2 
Tightening set screw on radiator; time, 1 
MSIIOR. oh o.d nc Catan ars Bain oe ee oe Pt 
Tightening step bracket; time, 15 minutes 1.5 
Re OA eR eee eee 2 
Spring clips; time, 15 minutes.......... 1.5 
REMGOEIRL.. CC GUNN ci 2s vet.<o aw Coe mile med a 
Riveting spring clips in place; time, 15 
WAITED | 6 Sk GA ae SCIBSAINS Sh 0c ae Daleic 5 
Material, 40; Guess < aids tases ec oe 8 
. . 5 
No. 12, Midland; Driver, E. 0. Hayes 
Replacing or repairing right rear wheel; 
Tine, S58 MAIOONS oo wank abs wa wnaes 5 
REROOTIOL, (Gist < oiiicac dee ees 15.0 


Replacing broken starting crank; time, 9 


MONE > 6-6 06 040 boda ke Ceara eee 9 
MER IG Oe Seeds eo tesctdebes eaeeé, cee 
Replacing both front fender irons; - ‘time, 

ee; “MONS sic ena ce ounces - 2 9.0 
REGOOEINE, . TO COMED 6 oo. d Encche ec usae aces 1.4 
Tightening left rear spring clip; time, 5 

NOCMNEEEE 6 6 60 ba¢ 4646.0 5 a bOS ee ee Al 
Tightening brake maps para time, 20 min- 

WOR cdc tcedcbaveguewadeeseae+s 2.0 
Right front and left "rear engine "bolts 

tightened ; time, 2 minutes............ 2 
Gasoline pipe bracket loose, one bolt re- 

pamced's ‘time; 1 MIBUOR S66 sc aise oan dn ee on 
BEGCOCIEL OD CONGR cc cs Wace ctmis anne ca 1 
No. 14, White; Driver, H. N. Searles. 
Tightening steering gear; time, 13 min- ‘a 
Tightening tire iron brackets; time, 4 min- 

WOOD ce pbececcaeacacvecstataaaneaaune 4 

ightening left rear fender; time, 40 sec- 

TS ceccé caweaw 0 esAe4 6640S Shee ee me 
Taking off drain pipe to heater and 

thread cut thereon; time, 7 minutes. By 
Te ae ee rrr ee ee 2 
Adjusting right front bearing of wheel; 

Toes 7 MENON ook Sicics gow u.cdedues 7 
Left fender tightened; time, 1 minute... 1 
Gear-shifting pin and cotter pin missing; 

Chds. S WOO. 6c ce ccccctcceasetaa¥s on 
po ae: ee er rer ee ee 4 
One screw and one screw loose over flow 

pipe; time, 1 minute... ...ccccccccces Fs 
eee ee Cre a 
Two mudguard screws missing; time, 1 

WEED acct ci tcvevescecucs setarbedd ak 
Weatestel. 20 COMERS 5 i ois s wakseneeanden B 
Right fender bracket; time, 5 minutes... 5 
Material, 20 CON a oc ci cckdeseausdn Ae 2 
Replacing right front spring; time, 45 

DO: vd sndaie dis ude cee dune Gar Ree 4.5 
pe A Seer ere ey er re 10.8 
Lamp bracket missing; time, 5 minutes. 5 
Material, Rr re ee ere oe 4.0 

‘rankease oiler tube; time, 5 minutes.... 5 
Material, OO - CORB iccigccuislecdeaceneue 6 





DETROIT TROPHY 
No. 51, American Simplex; Driver, W. A. 
Woods 
Repairing radiator; time, 8 hours...... 48 
20 min- 





Two broken spring clips; time, 
WOE so c05.5< can aae eieesnedeaene 2. 
Wateetn. SO COMA. 0:6 ac odie SC Reaweeenes 8 
; 50.8 
No. 52, Chalmers-Detroit; Driver, Jean 
Bemb 
Tightening left rear fender iron; time, 
4G MNCS sc ckasecedweseemedense ees 2 


Tightening bevel gear 
time, 3 minutes, 2% 
WIRUIOS. 6 dcceadivacchaneeerquas tees m 

rightening rear truss rod; time, 1 minute P| 

1 
9 


pinion bearing; 
minutes and 2% 


Screwing on bonnet ledge; time, 1 min- 
WO ic Gncnd ciaeecu see ene euehaeeenaes 


WERORPERE:. SO COMID a ck i can tecetoacesas 


Tightening motor bolts: time, 4% min- 
utes and 23%4 minutes......ccesccccese my 
New. balls in commutator; time, 45 min- 
WD, b.6 6.864405 He tee nd ese see weeeennae 4.5 
eertel. GEO -iaws bokce ss hace eennees 8.6 
Right hand steering arm, split washer; 
Cee, CO WN aac ok ees esicatntesue mB 
Material, 20 cents...........eeeeeeeeces 2 
Tightening foot brake drum; time, 3 min- 
utes and 14% minutes............... 1.8 
17.8 
No. 53, Premier; Driver, C. Waltman 
One spring clip for front spring; time, 7 
WIRES cn cicncassacechacekaeeenneaeas 7 
Material, 30 cents... ...ccccccescccccce 3 
Leak in radiator: time, 1 hour.......... 6.0 
Tightening engine foundation bolts; time, 
1 minute and 30 seconds............. 2 
Water pump leak; time, 10 minutes...... 1.0 
8.2 


HOWER TROPHY 
No. 100, Moline; Driver, Van Dervoort 





Oiler driver; time, 50 minutes.......... 5.0 
Material, 20 COMBS 60 cscca sc he ceneaeeenss 2 
6.2 
No. 101, Moline; Driver, J. A. Wicke 

One new bolt in step hanger; time, 1 
WEG as va a chk Oc Gan eh awewere eee 1 
Material, 20 COW. 6:5 cviccgntacwacde ces “2 

Tightening three spring clips; time, 14 
a  Qrererrri seer eee ee ee a 

Repairing cap screw on oiler base; time, 
FOR 6 cc's ec eee te keene 6 
Fe | 


7 


EXAMINATION 


No. 102, Moline; Driver, W. 8. Gregory 


Two outside brake band guides replaced ; 

time, 20 minutes... .cccscsccscvecse 20 
Material, 40 cents 4 
Ti htening set screw on transmission bear- 


ng; time, 3 minutes....... 3 

Tightening lock nut on jackshaft ‘bear- 
ing ; time, 30° seconds. 6... 54< ¢isetieeee al 
2.8 


No. 107, Maxwell; Driver, C. E. Gold- 
thwaite 
Tightening right front wheel ; 


time, 2 min- 


WISE, Sos Sale baile hea Mertalen veae% 2 

Tightening right front dust cap; ‘time, 1 
PE ere ee re ee ee aS 
Pinion housing loose; time, 2 minutes. 2 
Collar bolt loose; time, 1 minute........ Al 
Mater, 20 CORN wis chatted 2 

Right front spring saddle; time, 10 min- 
WE. fewanidiakcacandaatove tanner 1.0 
Mather, SR.GG 2. sc cckeatietannaeeeas 3.2 
— in top water pipe; time, 30 min- 86 
Material, 0 CU <n ood cnesaCeawaene 2 
8.2 


No. 108, Pierce-Arrow; Driver, J. 8S. Will- 
iams 
Perfect score 


No. 109, Pierce-Arrow; Driver, C. Scho- 
feld 





Tightening steering drop arm; time, 7 re 
eeeceeereeeceesreeseseeseeseeeees -é 
Tightening left front wheel bearing; time, 
WOON hi ad oe we ee teed eee 5 
One spring clip; time, 7 minutes........ By: 
Material,’ 30 cemts....ccccccsecee aa'giten 3 
One truss rod pin; time, 1 minute....... 1 
Biaterteh, BP GGMGG. o.6o8 sek vhviw eo 2 
Tool box bracket and tail light; time, 30 
WHUONE 2 oo dccs Widvccesiassbeee een 3.0 
Material, $1.20 for bracket and $3.50 
for tail light...... jeg h nek alae Oe ee re 
3.5 
10.2 
No. 111, Jewell; Driver, J. Shimp 
Remaking two rear wheels; time, 10 min- 
WOE. cccnscdecndacdécueswtaatuen anon 1.0 
Material, Sides ic cdieitix sietvetenvesenes 12.0 
One new cross spring; time, 1 hour...... 6.0 
Material, SG.00. <o.060< ss kee nekdne coe 5.6 
One new front spring; time, 1 hour...... 6.0 
Material, $5.60.......essesceereeevecs . oe 
Right rear spring clip tightened ; time, 4 
MAIRUtEE > 3 66ieccs ceases ae bowen 4 
Left rear spring clips tightened; time, “4 
write oo 56 5 6 45% cs ated wine clare 4 
Adjusting main pinion in case paearaay 
time, -@ ‘WMG io. 6 code etidataeaan 4 
Bolt out of brake race; time, 1 minute. a 
Material, 20) G6tGths a. < i e0.00 60d Sees ate 
Rear transmission bearing tightened 
Cisne: 3 WMO Ss oo kak cca cc enckeen oe 
Adjusting transmission bearings; — 6 
WONG 7s aa Ca cicicnceeee tne tunes ae 6 
Left radiator bracket " cracked ; time, 2 
hours, Se GAGNeE. soos cnc dc ea cate 15.0 
MEMOIR. - Os 62:08 sinednsk cnunewecene ro 
Leak in gasoline line; time, 1 hour...... 6.0 
Straightening front horns; time, 1 hour.. 6.0 
DERRGTIR “Gas 6.0 ni beccee b ctuscsdacteutes 2.0 
69.6 


No. 112, Mason; Driver, Roy Snyder 
Replacing cotter pins in — fifty-nine 


missing; time, 21 minutes. as oR ee 
Material, 20 cents Sac ce ack Rad hae eee Z 
Tightening two front spring clips; mrs 

1 CMD sii <0 Kev acni@ubedienes te ok 
Repairing leak in radiator ; material, "40 

CONUS nak Ribu a ewen veese< Keene Woe cue = 
Time, about: 1. NOU s ..c0.devs.ce sen Seca: BE 
Putting on one new lamp bracket; mate- 

wal 80 CONGO .iccicwcwcedamireces bas ° 8 
Labor on same, 10 minutes..........4. eee 

10.3 

No. 114, Lexington; Driver, J. C. Moore 
Tightening distance rod; 2 minutes..... 
Tightening or repairing pinion shaft — 

ing, 7 minutes; no material..... 


2 

7 

Tightening right spring clip, 1 minute. 1 
Tightening three rear spring heap ooh time, 

ee a eR eee rer or 6 
Tightening water connection on pipe to 

carbureter,.1 minute... .....ccceesstes 1 
Repairing commutator rod connection, 1 

minute 1 





Ll angenemere en ac a 
x a 
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CONDITION OF 


ANSAS CITY, Mo., Aug. 2—Greater 
K credit cannot possibly be given to 
any other cars than those eight which 
reached here Friday evening at the end of 
the Glidden with perfect scores, after hav- 
ing covered 2,640 miles of varied road 
surfaces without an adjustment of any 
nature other than those permitted by the 
rules, namely, adjusting carbureters, clean- 
ing the gasoline line should it become 
clogged, cleaning of spark plugs and ad- 
justing of brakes. Eight cars making this 
run, 4 days of which were over plains 
and semi-plains on which the recognized 
idea of a road does not exist but consists 
of only a couple of sandy furrows, means 
21,120 miles of perfect-score road work, 
which is a record not previously attained 
under such severe conditions in a long- 
distance tour of this nature before. All of 
these eight perfect score cars averaged 
practically 1 mile every 3 minutes from 
the time Detroit was left until Kansas 
City was reached, five of the daily runs 
being over the 200-mile mark. 
Twenty-four Cars Running 

Although eight finished with perfect 
scores out of thirty, there were but twen- 
ty-four of the original thirty cars run- 
ning at the finish of the tour, so that 
334% per cent, or one-third ended with 
clean road scores, which is a phenomenal 
record and a strong recommendation for 
American car construction. All honor 
must not go to the eight which finished 
with perfect scores, as some of the others 
did nobly. One in this class not to be 
overlooked was No. 114 Lexington, a car 
brought out in May of this year, but which 
throughout the tour ran with a perfect 
road score until within 20 miles of Kan- 
sas City, when a cotter pin working out 
necessitated a stop to replace it, not a bit 
of new material having to be used. This 
car passed a particularly enviable tech- 
nical examination and all of the penalties 
were for tightening parts which undoubt- 
edly had suffered somewhat from vibra- 
tion during the long tour. For example: 
The distance rod had to be tightened, the 





CARS »AT END OF THE TOUR 





AMERICAN SIMPLEX, WHICH PASSED GooD TECHNICAL EXAMINATION 


Remarkably Few Chassis Troubles Noted, Majority of 
of Troubles Being With Loose Running Gear Parts 








pinion shaft bearing had to be tightened, 
one rear spring clip had to be tightened, 
three other spring clips had to be tight- 
ened, a water connection to the ecarbu- 
reter had to be tightened and a connection 
in the commutator control rod had to be 
tightened. This was the sum total of this 
car’s troubles. 

The story of the Lexington niight be re- 
peated with reference to all of the other 
ears, as a host of the troubles which en- 
tailed penalties at the final examination 
was for tightening of parts which had 
worked loose during the tremendous vibra- 
tion strain of 2,640 miles over which the 
tour passed. This vibration would not 
have occurred with ordinary road condi- 
tions, but on the plains of Colorado and 
western Kansas the cars had to travel 
over water courses across the road which 
were anywhere from 6 inches to 3 feet 
deep, at times 18 inches of water were 
flowing through some of these. Besides 





Two-CYLINDER MASON, WHICH DID COMMENDABLE WORK 


these were a score or more of dried up 
sandy creek beds, into which the cars had 
to dip and which racked not a few of 
them severely. 

A eareful analysis of the road troubles 
and the final technical examination shows 
conclusively that continual vibration 
worked most of the troubles and that these 
troubles were not in actual breaking of 
parts but just in the loosening of them, 
and had the rules permitted of the tight- 
ening of nuts and adjusting of party, but 
prohibiting the use of any new material, 
there would have been sixteen perfect 
scores at Kansas City instead of eight. 
Work of Four Pierces 

The work of the four Pierce cars was 
commendatory from start to finish. Win- 
chester’s No. 9 and Williams’ No. 108 
went through with perfect road scores and 
passed a technical examination. Williams 
was in the van of the tour every day 
catching the official car many times 50 
or 60 miles before the night control was 
reached. Winchester, winner of the Glid- 
den trophy, was always well up in front, so 
that neither of these cars was nursed any 
throughout the entire tour. Although the 
other two Pierces, namely No. 8, driven by 
Dey, and No. 109, driven by Schofield, had 
perfect road scores, they were penalized in 
the technical examination. Dey’s troubles 
were slight, one being the starting crank, 
which was bent when dropping into a 
dried up creek bed across the road on 
the plains, and the other was a bonnet 
hinge. The No. 109 car suffered from vi- 
bration, its troubles being tightening a 
steering drop arm, tightening a left front 
wheel bearing, replacing a tool box which 
was torn off when dropping into a deep 
dried up creek bed, and requiring a new 
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THE LEXINGTON ROADSTER MADE A GOOD ROAD PERFORMANCE 


Road Vibrations Responsible for Most of the Car De- 
rangements— Western Highways Easy on Tires 








spring clip. Winchester’s car did not take 
on a drop of water between Detroit and 
Kansas City. 

Of the three Premier cars entered offi- 
cially in the run two came through with 
perfect road scores and the other, No. 53, 
had troubles consisting of a leaky gaso- 
line line, where it rubbed against the mud 
apron, a broken spring, and putting on a 
fan belt. Both of the perfect score cars, 
Nos. 1 and 2, driven by Webb Jay 
Harry Hammond, respectively, made over 
half of the run without fan belts and did 
not experience any trouble with heating, 
having to take on not more than a quart 
of water on any day’s run. On the sec- 
ond last day of the run Webb Jay, No. 1, 
broke a rear spring and was compelled to 
make the whole of the last day’s run with 


and 


the car resting on the bumper. Consider- 
ing the rough nature of the roads this was 
a particularly gruelling test for the car 
and undoubtedly resulted in the technical 


penalization that this car received. All 
of the parts penalized in the technical 
examination originated from _ vibration. 


These penalties were: Tightening a front 
spring clip, tightening a couple of engine 
arm bolts, tightening a left rear wheel, 


ightening a foundation bolt on the trans- 


mission and replacing a broken spring. 
No. 2 Premier had nothing wrong in the 


but to 
roken spring clip and put on a fan belt; 
this was a most ereditable performance. 


technical examination replace a 


No. 53 Premier’s troubles were entirely 
ue to vibration and called for a new 
pring clip, tightening engine supporting 
olt, tightening of pump packing, and a 
adiator repair. During the run these 
ars maintained a conservative pace, start- 
ng out midway of the tour and finishing 
nywhere from 4% to 1 hour ahead of 
hedule. The spring trouble which ¢e- 
eloped in two cars was unexpected as the 


that have 
been used during the present season but a 
kind that were being tested out. 
Marmons Behave Well 

Both of the cars entered be- 
haved with special credit from start to 
finish and took a particularly clean tech- 
nical examination. No. 5, driven by H. C. 
had a perfect road score, and 
No. 4, driven by Frank Wing, experienced 


springs used were not those 


Marmon 


Marmon, 


but one road trouble, namely, the loosen- 
ing of a flange on the gasoline feed pipe. 
This was the sole trouble for the two cars 
on the entire trip. In the final examina- 
tion the only point found on Wing’s ear 
was a piece about 3 inches long broken off 
the end of the bottom leaf of a spring. 
On No. 5 Marmon the same spring leaf 
had a portion broken off, and in addition 
was a slight penalty for straightening a 
spring hanger and tightening one end of 
the tie rod between the steering knuckles, 
Both of these cars carried tops during the 
early part of the run but discarded them 
after leaving Minneapolis. Frank Wing 
was first to check in on several days dur- 








O! 


ing the tour and’ was always among the 
three or four leaders in the front of the 
tour. The other Marmon was generally 
five or six cars back from the pacemaker. 

A performance that created considerable . 
attention throughout the west, in' that it 
is a western product, was the triple Moiine 
entry in the Hower, bearing the numbers 
100, 101, and 102. No. 101 made a perfect 
road score; No. 100 had a sole road trouble, 
a piece of metal getting between the tim- 
ing gears, which metal had to be removed, 
but which had not damaged the gears 
so that they were not changed or even re- 
paired. No. 102 had an equally slight 
trouble which occurred twice and consisted 
in a taper pin holding one of the timing 
gears in place dropping out. To reinsert it 
ealled for considerable work but the timing 
gears were not injured and no new parts 
other than a pin needed. In the technical 
examination the troubles, as discovered, 
were slight, requiring but a new bolt in a 
step hanger, tightening some spring clips, 
tightening a lock nut, tightening a set 
screw, and repairing the oiler driver. A 
noteworthy feature about these cars is 
that they made the entire run without 
carrying spare parts of any nature, not 
even an extra spark plug, an extra cotter 
pin, an*extra bolt, or piece of wire being 
taken along. 
Road Work of Chalmers 

The road work of the three Chalmers- 
Detroit cars, one entered in the Glidden, 
one in the Hower, and one in the Detroit 
trophy, was particularly favorable except- 
ing No. 3, the Glidden entry, which burned 
out a connecting rod bushing and which 
had trouble thereafter until the car was 
withdrawn on the ninth day. No. 82, 
which won the Detroit trophy, had only 
one road trouble, and that when the lock- 
ing ring holding the bearing race on the 
commutator released, so that the balls on 
the commutator were lost, and thereafter 
the car made the complete trip on the 
magneto. In the final examination this 
ear showed no troubles other than some 
loosened parts due to vibration. Among 
these parts to be tightened were the left 
front fender, a bonnet screw, a rear axle 
truss rod, a motor bolt, a brake drum, and 
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Two MAXWELL CONTESTING CARS AND ONE PRESS CAR 









Io 


a bevel gear bearing. No. 105 in the 
Hower ran with a perfect road score until 
the last day, when tire trouble ditched it, 
a wheel was bowed out at the hub, a new 
one borrowed and the car disqualified for 
using a borrowed wheel. This borrowed 
wheel was taken from the Chalmers press 
ear, which had the damaged wheel repaired 
in a blacksmith shop and completed the 
tour to Kansas City. This ear did not 
take the technical examination because of 
its disqualification. 

The work of the two Maxwell cars, No. 6 
in the Glidden and No. 107 in the Hower, 
was noted daily. No. 6 had but one trou- 
ble which robbed it of a perfect road 
score, and that was the breaking of a 
spring. Shock absorbers were not used 
on these cars. The only trouble with No. 
107 on the road was a spring clip, a 
broken spring, and tightening a water 
gasket. In the technical examination the 
troubles of these cars appeared to be 
solely due to vibration and the correction 
of them consisted in tightening of different 
parts. In one the parts to be tightened 
were a steering bolt, a wheel bearing, an 
axle truss rod, and a magneto advance; 
in the other a wheel bearing, a dust cap, 
a pinion housing, a collar bolt, and a 
spring saddle. Both of these cars main- 
tained a conservative pace throughout the 
run and were generally well ahead of 
their running schedule. 

White Uses Kerosene Only. 

The No. 14 White had as its chief mis- 
sion in the tour the demonstration of kero- 
sene as a feasible fuel, which fuel was 
used from start to finish and which the 
driver was able to obtain at every cross- 
road store at a price ranging from 6 to 8 
cents less than the figure asked for gaso- 
line. The car had but two road troubles, 
one on the run out of Denver when the 
oiler tube had to be cleaned, and another 
on the last day when a fender had to be 
wired up. In the technical examination the 
ear had to have several parts tightened, 
such as steering gear, tire arm brackets, 
fenders, wheel bearing, fender bracket, 
and a few mud guard screws were missing. 

The only two-cycle in the run and one 
which made a particularly creditable road 
performance was No. 51 American Sim- 
plex, contending for the’ Detroit trophy. 
This car would have had a perfect road 
score had it not been for its dropping into 
a deep water trench across the road on the 
day’s trip out of Denver. This seriously 
damaged the base of the radiator and 
loosened the steering gear, but outside of 
this the car had not a single instance of 
road trouble. In the technical examination 
the car received a heavy penalty for the 
radiator repair, and the only other penalty 
imposed was for a couple of broken spring 
leaf clips. 

No. 12 Midland, in the Glidden end of 
the contest, had a perfect score on 13 of 
the 15 days of the tour and the only trou- 
ble was due to a broken fender iron and a 
dent in the mud apron which occurred on 
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No. 12 MIDLAND was ALWAYS UP IN FrQNT 


the Madison-La Crosse run. This car was 
one of the leaders into the night control 
on many days of the tour and undoubtedly 
would have been the first car into Kansas 
City had it not been for striking a stone 
out of Lawrence, which destroyed a tire 
and badly damaged a rear wheel, notwith- 
standing which the car was third into 
Kansas City and completed the day with 
a perfect score. In the technical exam- 
ination this car was penalized for tighten- 
ing several running gear parts, including 
a spring clip, brake anchors, engine bolts, 
gasoline bracket, and had to replace two 
fender irons, a rear wheel, and the start- 
ing crank. 

A car which suffered road penalties but 
which completed the tour and had no 
troubles whatever with the motor, trans- 
mission or power plants, was the No. 10 
Glide. Its troubles were all with the front 
springs and the spring seatings on the axle 
which caused penalties from Denver on. 
In spite of having made several days’ 
runs with broken springs the final exam- 
ination brought out very few defects in 

: this ear, consisting of but a bonnet catch, 


in age ee oe 
* apse ae 





tightening a set screw, tightening a ste} 
bracket, a new front spring clip and rivet 
ing a spring clip in place. It was particu 
larly creditable that a car with front 
spring trouble should have shown so few 
troubles due to vibration at the comple- 
tion of the run, the motor not suffering a 
penalty. 
Mason Only Two-Cylinder 

The only two-cylinder car to officially 
complete the tour as a contestant was 
No. 112 Mason, which made 13 perfect 
score runs out of fifteen and had but two 
road troubles. One road trouble was a 
minor affair consisting of but the breaking 
of a petecock; the other on the thirteenth 
day was the burning out of a bushing on a 
connecting rod. In other respects this car 
made a creditable road showing and in- 
variably ran away ahead of its schedule, 
the car never being nursed along the road. 
In the final examination the penalties 
were meager, requiring a new lamp 
bracket, tightening two front spring clips, 
replacing some cotter pins in the driving 
chain and repairing a leak in the radiator. 
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The two Jewell entries, Nos. 7 and 111, 
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STUDEBAKER PRESS CAR IN PLAIN RBEGALIA 
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THE KEROSENE WHITE ON KANSAS ROADS. 


had 13 and 8 perfect score running days 
respectively. No. 7’s road troubles were 
minor, consisting of work on a fender, 
and a couple of flange bolts on a wheel. 
No. 111 had trouble with its tire carriers, 
changed a spark plug and tightening some 
hub flange bolts. 
LIST OF EXTRA PARTS CARRIED 

No. 1, Premier; Driver, Webb Jay 

Two low tension igniter plugs, two jump 
spark plugs, one valve cap yoke, one valve 
spring, one valve. 
No. 2, Premier; Driver, H. Hammond 

Two low tension igniter plugs, two jump 
spark plugs, one valve cap yoke, one valve. 
No. 3, Chalmers-Detroit; Driver, W. Bolger 
Two rolls of copper wire, one box of cotter 
pins, roll tire tape, one coil solder wire. 
No, 4, Marmon; Driver, F. E. Wing 

One carbureter air valve, one air valve 
spring, one carbureter guide, one carbureter 
nut, one valve, one valve spring, one valve 
washer, two split valve washers, one fan belt, 
two spark plugs, one ball bearing, one piece 
water pump packing, four spark plug gaskets, 
two valve cover gaskets, two shoulder pins, 
thirteen nuts, five cap screws, nine taper pins, 
ten washers, twelve cotter pins, four pieces 
rubber hose, three hose couplings, one piece 
annealed wire, one can Smooth-on. 
No. 5, Marmon; Driver, H. C. Marmon 

Same as car No. 4. 
No. 6, Maxwell; Driver, E. P. Gager 

Right and left steering knuckles, right and 


ee Banh 





left steering knuckle steering arms, two large 
and two small steering knuckle cones, one 
drive shaft yoke, one pinion shaft yoke, two 
sets universal yoke pins, pin locks, pin lock 
screws, one driving pinion support complete, 
one inside and one outside ball races complete, 
Splitdorf carbon brushes and cepper brushes. 
one front and one rear spring, one universal 
cross, two steering knuckle cone lock nuts, four 
spark plugs, two spring straps, ninety-seven 
cotter pins, one magneto-breaker arm and 
screws, one roll tape. 


No. 7, Jewell; Driver, O. P. Bernhardt 
One D. W. F. bearing, one valve, one valve 
spring, fan belt, coil copper wire, box cotter 
pins, roll tape. 
No. 8, Pierce-Arrow; Driver, F. S. Dey 
Six spark plugs, one inlet valve complete 
with spring, spool and cotter, one exhaust vaive 
complete with spring, spool and cotter, one 
fan belt, one package cotter and taper pins, 
one master vibrator spring. 
No. 9, Pierce-Arrow; Driver, W. Win- 
chester. Same as No. 8. 
No. 10, Glide; Driver, A. Bartholomew 


One double steering arm, one single steering 
arm, four roller bearing cones, three valves, 
one package emery, three fan belts, package 
assorted washers and screws, one front spring, 
three front spring clips, nine spark plugs, box 
assorted washers and cotters, one package soft 
wire, five feet rubber hose, one roll wire tape. 
No. 11, Thomas; Driver, G. Buse 


Four spark plugs with gaskets, four counter- 
shaft keys, one chain, two F. 8S. ball bearings, 
water pump connection, six hose clips, 18 inches 
rubber hose, 1 foot copper wire, three pieces 
rubber hose, six sheets emery cloth, one bag 
assorted nuts, bolts and pins. 


RAPID TRUCK IN KANSAS CITY AT END oF Tour 
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‘No. 12, Midland; Driver, E. 0. Hayes 


Two upper and two lower spring clips and 
nuts, two front spring clips, two front spring 
shackles, two front spring bolts and nuts, one 
right and one left stcering spindles, ten spark 
plugs, one set magneto parts, one box cotter 
pins, nuts and washers, soldering outfit. 

No. 14, White; Driver, H. N. Searles 


One vaporizer, two pilot lights, one smailf 
spring, one box packing, one coil wire. 


No. 51, American Simplex; W. Woods 


Twenty-six nuts and pins, magneto carbon 
and holder, one spool copper wire, three adapt- 
ers, six spark plugs, twelve spark plug gask- 
ets, one piece 44-inch brass pipe, assorted cot- 
ter pins, one muflier cut-out spring. 

No. 52, Chalmers-Detroit; Driver, J. Bemp 


Four spark plugs, roll tape, box cotter pins, 
roll copper wire. ; 
No. 5%, Premier; Driver, C. Waltman 


Two low-tension plugs, two jump spark 
plugs, one valve cap yoke, one valve spring, 
one valve. 


Nos, 100, 101, 102, Moline 
One bundle copper wire each. 
Nos. 103, 104, Brush 


One cam gear and shaft complete, one trans- 
mission coupling, one spring post, one chain, 
two pair connecting rod bushings, five Winkley 
oilers, two large and two small bearing cones, 
four master links, four set screws, one spring 
and bracket, five valve springs, one right front 
spindle, one grease cup, one starting rachet, 
eight stop belts, eleven carriage bolts, two 
commutator springs, two starting crank pins, 
five check nuts, tifteen lock washers, eighty- 
eight steel balls, two spindle adjusting nuts 
complete and two screws, one roll tape, one 
box assorted keys, one carbureter complete, 
three spark plugs, 20 feet copper wire, one 
valve. 

No. 105, Chalmers-Detroit; J. Machesky 

Eight spark plugs, one roll tape. 

No. 106, Hupmobile; Driver, F. Steinman 


One carbureter, one magneto, two shackle 
bolts, nuts and washers, four spark plugs, roll) 
wire tape, roll copper wire, one piece emery 
cloth, two complete sets front roller bearings, 
one complete rear set roller bearings, one 
front spring clip complete, one radius rod 
complete, one transmission sliding member, one 
cross steering connection complete, four hand 
brake to shaft pins, one rear wheel axle pin, 
one clevis pin, two right and two left adjust- 
ing cones with one nut each, one stationary 
cone and washer. 

No. 107, Maxwell; Driver, C. E. Gold- 


thwaite. Same as No. 6. 
Nos. 108, 109, Pierce-Arrow 
Same as cars Nos. 8 and 9. 


No. 110, McIntyre; Driver, F. Goodwin 


Ten axle clips and bolts, one set transmis- 
sion fibers, four rocker arms complete, four 
erank base bearings, four valves and cotters, 
two piston pins and bushings, fovr valve 
springs, two connecting rods with bushings, 
six piston rings, four cylinder head gaskets, 
one transmission gear complete, one high 
speed clutch, four roller bearings, two gaso- 
line pipes, one grease cup, four differential 
bushings, two radius rods, 10 feet ignition wire, 
four grease cups, one push rod with rollers, 
two valve spring discs, one steering rod belt, 
one knuckle bolt, twelve cap screws, four 
check valves for oiler, four taper pins, 15 feet 
driving chain, twenty-four chain repair links, 
one carbureter, two wire bolts, two spark 


plugs. 
No. 111, Jewell; Driver, J. Shimp 


Eight spark plugs, one fan belt, two rolls 
tire tape, one box cotterpins. 


No. 112, Mason; Driver, R. Snyder 


One pair rear axle bearings, six valve 
springs, two valves, one set valve parts, four 
spark plugs, fifteen chain links, 5 feet mag- 
neto cable, sixteen bolts and nuts, box cotter 
pins, one a rod and main bearing 
bushings, one valve lifter roller and push rod 
complete, one front and one rear spring clip, 
one pet cock, one roll tire tape, one piece 
solder, one coil wire, one magneto tinner, two 
battery connectors, one roll tire tape, two brake 
pins, one valve pin, one sheet emery cloth. 
No. 114, Lexington; Driver, J. Moore 


One fan belt, two rawhide strings, ten sparh 
plugs, fore sheets emery cloth, one box valve 
grinding composition, one roll tape, ten spring 
bolts with nuts, two spring shackles, four 
yoke ends, one turnbuckle, four valve springs, 
washers and keys, two gasoline shut-off cocks, 
four gasoline connections, seventy-two belts, 
nuts and screws, eleven rivets, 132 cotter 
pins, 41 lock washers, three carbureter throt- 
tle screws, four carbureter needle valves, three 
air valve springs, one air valve adjusting screw 


and nut, one Woodruff key, one tubing connec-- 


tor. 
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Hot Run From Oakley to Salina 
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or binders harvesting the ripened grain; every 

motor cars were met every few minutes passed 

along the road, sometimes two and three these \ 

in a party; the smallest villages passed hottest 

through had one or two ears that were ing at 

out to see the motorcade go by; and in 30 mil 

. the towns of 4,000 or 5,000 population places 

Drey’s PrerceE AND AMERICAN SIMPLEX ON KANSAS PLAINS motor ears lined both sides of the street ing as 

and the entire population was out. In fact of the 

ALINA, Kan., July 29—Today’s run today has been as it was in Minnesota thermo 
has been a welcome one because the FOURTEENTH DAY and in the most fertile belt of Iowa and nized: 
plains have been left behind, and the two OAKLEY TO SALINA, 199.7 MILES Nebraska, and agri@altural Kansas was Flouris 
sandy furrows along which the cars have Weather Intensely Hot, Roads Dusty welcomed by all in thé party. Ther 




















traveled the majority of the time since Class A schedule....... .- 10 h. 00 min. Not alone were thesé the only evidences passed 

a a = ; s Class B schedule........ 10 h. 20 min. : ae ~ : Se ti 
leaving North Platte are no more. Yes- Class C schedule........ 10 h. 40 min. of the return to civifization after the ex- ms = 
terday step by step they disappeared and oon * eae. "7! a. ~ doer periences of the plain. When looking - ted 
the broad dirt road without a semblance ahead to the right and to the left all day corn a 
of grass in the center took their place. today the eye found a continuous circle of shaded 
Leaving Oakley the roads are straight for yesterday; the land has not that irrespon- forests meeting the sky line instead of place. 
miles with wire fences on each side; in sible rolling surface of the plains, but a the treeless plains; like in Nebraska the numbe 
fact, all day today has been over straight more organized appearance. majority of these trees have been planted, Buffal 
roads, the survey of this part of the state Evidences of Prosperity but their presence adds as much to the Bill o 
being apparently on the right-angle prin- No sooner had Oakley been left behind general beauty of the country and their Brook 
ciple. Today has brought the tourists to this morning than evidences of prosperity shade is just as welcome as if they were but p 


the prosperous central part of Kansas and 


appeared on every hand. At every rail- 


nature planted. One of the welcome sights 


major’ 


from now until Kansas City is reached it road station is the elevator for storing of today was crossing streams that had noted. 
will be a continual procession through the the grain; fields are dotted with stacks of | water in them, instead of the dried up Altl 
best agricultural lands of the west. The hay and grain; comfortable homes deck the ‘river beds to which everybody has become best s 
prosperity of the country has been gradu- country everywhere; and around each are so accustomed «during the last 4 or 5 the pe 
ally increasing throughout the day’s run. vast clusters of trees which offer desired days. The presence of rocky hillsides erally 
Oakley may best be described as on the shade in summer time and protect the throughout the country, running over the r¢ 
transition line, with the vast wilderness of home and orchard from the winter blasts. stretches of stone roads, seeing a manu- the f 
semi-cultivated plains to the west and the On either side of the road are continuous facturing plant, again, passing through cars 

cultivated lands to the east. The physical miles of wire fencing with white stone towns and villages with shade trees on contes 
conditions of the country today have posts obtained from nearby quarries; in either side, and a score of other indica- which 
varied in many respects from those of the fields were scores of reaping machines tions of long-settled land were welcomed to get 
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AND OTHER CARS TRAVELING ON THE TRACKLESS COLORADO PLAINS 
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every half hour the party as they 
passed along the road. In spite of all 
these welcome sights, today has been the 
hottest day of the tour, the mereury stand- 
ing at 100 the shade at Ellsworth, 
30 out of Salina. At 
places along the road the hot blasts, com- 
swept in the faces 
the necessity of 
w hats was recog- 


by 


in 
miles numerous 
ing as from an oven, 
of the 
thermos bottles andi 
nized for the first ti 
Flourishing Towns 

There have been three leading centers 






passengers ¢ 


passed through on today’s run, these be- 
ing Ellis, Russell, and Ellsworth, all flour- 
hedged 
corn and wheat fields but with streets well 
shaded numerous 


place. 


ishing towns in with boundless 


and garages in each 


Today’s route led through a vast 
number of small places, such as Grinnell, 
Buffalo Park, where the fame of Buffalo 
Bill originated, Quinter, Gorham, Wilson, 
Brookville, all of 1,000 or less population, 
but prosperous railroad centers. In the 
majority of them two or three cars were 
noted. 

Although today’s run has been over the 
best stretch of road since leaving Kearney, 
the penalty list is greater than was gen- 
erally expected, which is doubtless due to 
the rough treatment the cars received on 
the four days crossing the plains. Four 
penalized. The first Glidden 


contestant to suffer was No. 


cars were 


14 White, 
which received .4 points caused by having 
The 





to get some wire to repair a fender. 





Through Rich Kansas Grain Lands 
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WING’S MARMON ON A 


penalty was divided up with .1 for mate- 
rial, being 10 cents for the wire, and .3 
No. 
111 Jewell added 2.6 points to its penalty 


for the 3 minutes labor on the job. 


score because of trouble with the gasoline 
feed pipe. The only car in the Detroit 
trophy class to ke penalized was Premier 
No. 53, which received 5 points for work 
on a rubber bumper after a‘ spring had 
broken; the penalty consisted of 2.1 for 
material, which was a rubber bumper and 
some wire, the bumper being used under 
the spring and the wire for fastening the 
mud apron, which had been damaged. The 
Glide touring No. 10 received 276 
points because of trouble to the seating 
The difficulties hap- 
pened some distance out and made the 
ear’s arrival late, the penalty showing 215 
minutes lateness, for work, giving a 
total for the day of 276. 

The Mason car received for yesterday’s 
run a penalty of 296 points for lateness, 
.2 for material, 1 for outside labor, and 56 
for labor. This car’s troubles consisted 


car 


on the front spring. 


Orn” 


a0./ 


in burning out a connecting rod bushing 
The driver 


when 30 miles out of Oakley. 


107, MAXWELL RUNABOUT CROSSING A FORD ON THE COLORADO PLAINS 








Stone ROAD IN KANSAS 


and mechanic did the work ‘of rebushing 
and made the run into Oakley, although 
arriving particularly late. 

Salina, with its population of 13,000, is 
among the best of the small cities in Kan- 
sas, and has four motor car salesrooms 
which handJe such makes as Maxwell, 
White, Brush, Overland, Franklin, Olds- 
mobile, Regal, Ford, Great Smith, Buick, 
and other makes of cars. The city has a 
motor ear club of 150 members, with 
W. W. Watson as president, and George D. 
Adems secretary. In all 120 cars are owned 
in the city, and within a radius of 2 miles 
of the center of the city 160 are owned, 
the otuer forty being in the outlying sub- 
urban districts. 


Entertainment of Tourists 


On the arrival of the tourists here this 
afternoon refreshments were served by 
the elub and dealers, and tickets of admis- 
sion given to the natatorium across the 
street from the hotel. This proved the 
greatest entertainment that could have 
been offered after the 2 days of dusty 
traveling out of Denver. 
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i AMERICAN SIMPLEX CAR NEAR HvuGO, WHERE It RAN INTO DEEP HOLE ON PLAINS 








FIFTEENTH DAY 
SALINA TO KANSAS CITY, 212.8 
MILES 
Wet Weather, Roads Muddy 
Class A_ schedule......... 10 h 39 min 
Class B schedule......... 10 h 59 min 
Class C schedule......... 11 h 19 min 
Class D schedule......... 11 h 39 min 
Class E schedule......... 11 h 59 min 




















ANSAS CITY, MO., July 30—The fifth 
K annual Glidden tour is ended as far as 
the road work of the cars is concerned and 
nothing now remains but to await the re- 
sult of the technical examination which 
starts tomorrow morning on the floor of 
Convention hall, where the twenty-four con- 
testing cars which finished the fifteenth 
day of the tour are parked under official 
observation tonight. In past Glidden tours 
the last day has generally been a parade 


Tour From Salina to Kansas City 








from start to finish, but today has been a 
Waterloo, for it has been the first day that 
the cars have had to contend with mud and 
rains, every one of the previous 14 running 
days of the tour being fine weather with 
dry and dusty roads. Last night at Salina 
the first signs of the final day’s baptism 
were everywhere apparent. From _ early 
evening the sky was ribbed with flashes of 
lightning, the 100-in-the-shade temperature 
continued into the night and toward early 
morning the first heavy downporr began. 
But Salina was but on the edge of the 
storm and it was not until the first town, 
Detroit, 30 miles out, was reached that the 
real zone of Neptune’s 
reached. 


hostilities was 
Here all of a sudden and without 
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any apparent cause the stretches af well- 
sprinkled >oads over wnicn the ears had 
scampered from Salina at much above a 
legal speed limit ended and nothing was 
ahead but a long, jet-black ribbon winding 
between the long grass at either side 
through a flat country as far as the eye 
could see. As soon as the cars struck it 
the rear wheels wanted to take the place 
of the front ones, the front ones headed 
for everywhere but the road and the real 
experiences with Kansas mud began. It 
was not a gumbo, but a grade of mud of 
very close relationship. From Detroit to 
Kansas City, 180 miles, was practically a 
continual fight with such roads except for 
occasional stretches of 9 or 10 miles where 
the roads were quite dry and in one or two 
cases dusty. The early cars passed through 
a heavy rain storm between Chapman and 
Junction City, but this was over before 
the main guard of the party reached that 
district. 
Hardest Day of Tour 

It has been rumored on every hand that 
the last day’s run would be the hardest 
of the whole tour, not because it was the 
longest but because of the continuous hills 
which lie between Topeka and here, the 
last 80 miles of the trip, These rumors 
proved true and tonight everybody is talk- 
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Final Day of 1909 Glidden Tour 




















ing of the strenuous nature cof the run, 
particularly the stony hills between here 
and Topeko and the miles of sticky clay 
that made it necessary to travel almost 
half of the distance on intermediate speed, 
with occasional dropping into low on the 
hills. 


With road conditions of this nature it 
is not surprising to know that seven cars 
were penalized and that when almost with- 
in the shadows of Kansas City two perfect- 
score contestants had to surrender to the 
inevitable and accept penalties. The first 
perfect score to go was Lexington run- 
about No. 114 in the Hower, which car 
has attracted attention ever since leaving 
Detroit, being a practically unheard-of 
machine until it made its debut at the 
starting point in Detroit. Its trouble today 
was simply that of a cotter pin dropping out 
of place in the rearaxle. This pin held the 
nut in place for securing the driving clutch 
for the wheel on the floating axle, and 
caused a 20-minute stop while the road 
wheel was taken off and the pin put back 
in place, the total penalty being 2 points 
for time but nothing for material. 

The second perfect-score car to go was 
No. 105 Chalmers-Detroit in the Hower, 
which when 40 miles out burst a tire and 
the quick-detachable ring giving way the 


car ran into a ditch, bowing out the front 
wheel. The Chalmers-Detroit press car 
was close at hand and a wheel was bor- 
rowed from it and the No. 105 made the 
run into Kansas City with this wheel while 
the press car had the damaged wheel re- 
paired in a blacksmith shop. Borrowing a 
wheel conflicted with the rules and the car 
was disqualified at the daily meeting to- 
night. With the Chalmers and the Lexing- 
ton went two of the remaining five perfect- 
score Hower cars, leaving but three with 
perfect-score rank to enter this city, these 
being No. 101 Moline, driven by J. A. 
Wicke; No. 108 Pierce, by J. A. Williams, 
and No, 109 Pierce, with S. Schofield as 
driver. 





But this did not end the penalization 
story of the Howerites. No. 102 Moline 
was debited 29.5 points for a trouble which 
gave it its first penalty on the day of the 
tour. The trouble was a taper pin holding 
a timing gear on the front end’ of the 
engine which dropped out. The: gear is 
held in place by key and taper pin. The 
key worked out on one other occasion and 
when it repeated the performance today 
nothing remained but to take off the radi- 
ator, remove the gear cover and get at the 
root of the difficulty. The car was penal- 
ized 13.3 points for labor, being a little 
over 2 hours’ work, there were 2 points for 
material, being the cost of a new taper pin 
which was not carried in stock as not one 
of the Moline cars carried a spare part 
with them, and added to this were 16 
points for lateness checking in today. 


JEWELL RUNABOUT IN THE HEART OF THE KANSAS CORN BELT 
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MOLINE OFFICIALS AND CREWS AT CONVENTION HALL 


No. 53 Premier toy tonneau in the De- 
troit trophy class suffered an additional 


penalty today of 20.3 points, the majority 


of which was due to breaking a spring on 
yesterday’s run and which was replaced 
before the start of today’s. 

The spring was a rear three-quarter ellip- 
tic, and was not one of the regular Premier 
ones, but a special type which was being 
experimented with. In addition to this 
time was lost in putting the fan belt on 
and also in removing a couple of bolts from 
the mud apron. No. 111 Jewell runabout 
in the Hower had 5 points added to its 
previous score, .4 for material and 4.6 for 
labor, and No. 107 Maxwell was penalized 
23.5 points, 21 for lateness in checking in 
tonight, .5 for material and 2 for labor. 


Details of Day’s Trip 


Today’s run led through the most fertile 
stretches of Kansas, with the roads con- 
tinuously bordered on either side with 
fields of wheat or corn. Like yesterday 
the roads are roads every foot of the way 
and not the two sandy furrows of the 
plain which the tourists became so familiar 
with on the last 2 days into Denver and the 
first 2 out of that city. The plains have 
been left behind and for the last 2 days 
of the tour there has been nothing but rich 


agricultural country, with plenty of motor 
cars met at every point along the road, 
and with a dozen or more along the side 
of the street in every town passed through. 
At Detroit depot eleven cars of all vari- 
eties were lined up; at Junction City more 





than a score were seen on the street and 
in every place of 300 or more the cars were 
in evidence. Topeka with a population of 
50,000 has been the biggest center passed 
through since leaving Denver and here, 
although none of the cars stopped, the 
streets were lined with cars and motor 
enthusiasts. A detour was made in the 
city in order to pass the factory of the 
Great Smith car. 

The road conditions tcday were particu- 
larly varied for the last day of a Glidden 
tour. Leaving Salina as far as Chapman 
they are flat and follow the railroad. In 
Chapman it was necessary to push on the 
sides of several cars to get them out of 
deep ditches that they skidded into, the 
presence of chains not being sufficient to 
get them out of these. As Junction City 
was approached sandy hills were met and 
from this city to Fort Riley, the largest 
military fort in the country, is a broad 
stone road wide enough for three cars to 
run abreast. This proved a short respite 
from the mud and one which every driver 
made good advantage of. Fort Riley is 
located at the geographical center of the 
United States and in the valley of the 
Smoky Hill river, a goodly-sized stream. 
On a hill just across the road from the 
fort is a small monument showing the 
exact geographical center. When passing 
the tourists only obtained a glimpse of 
the top of the shaft over the hills. The 
straight stone road from Junction City 
leads through the outskirts of the fort, but 
a detour was made among the buildings 


Car STALLED IN A STREAM ON THE COLORADO PLAINS 





THE Cosy KANSAS FaRM HOME 


constituting the officers’ quarters and also 
past the several regimental headquarters. 

Six miles further on from Fort Riley 
and also cozily nestled in the valley of the 
Smoky Hill river is Ogden, the oldest town 
in the state of Kansas, and almost mid- 
way between the fort and Ogden stands an 
old two-story gray stone building on the 
right side of the road with the inscription 
painted on the stones, ‘‘First capital of 
Kansas, July 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6, 1853.’’ 
Nothing but the four stone walls, the two 
end chimneys and the inscription remain to 
tell of the stormy days when it was the 
governmental center of a state that today 
augurs well to be one of the leaders not 
only in the west but in the entire country. 
The old building but for its inscription 
might be passed any day for a deserted 
roadhouse, as the weeds and shrubs almost 
obscure the lower story, there is not the 
semblance of a roof, all of the windows are 
gone and every vestige of civilization in 
the immediate vicinity has disappeared. 
Many of the ears halted for a moment at 
it. Ogden, the oldest town in the state, 
is a village and a small one. Had Dai 
Lewis in his route book not mentioned 
that it was the oldest town few would 
have passed through without wondering at 
the quaintness of the place, the peculiar 
type of architecture used and the general 
air of antiquity that pervades it. Ogden 
is a mere village, but it has all stone 
houses, which is a very rare condition for 
a village in that section of Kansas. Some 
of the buildings are two-story and right 
on the street, not unlike historie Frederick, 
Md. The barns are stone, in fact every- 
thing is stone in the place. Ogden looks 
more like an old village of eastern Penn 
sylvania or Maryland than one of Kansas. 


When 67 miles out the first hill of the 


day was encountered, it being a *4-mile 
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IMPROVISED IOWA ROAD AT DENISON 


climb from the level of the 
The hill is a tortuous one, has a very 
slippery surface and its condition was 
made worse by a repair job that was not 
completed on it. The last 20 miles into 
Topeka were through mud and water, this 
vicinity having had the hardest rain of the 
season last night. Fortunately the roads 
in places have a stone base, which prevent- 
ed the cars sinking too deeply. In Topeka 
are upward of 350 cars. 

Topography Changes 


As soon as Topeka was 


Kaw river. 


passed the 
topography of the country changed and 
the up-and-down-hill program began and 
continued without a cessation until Kansas 
City was reached. The majority of the 
hills contain shale rock and often the car 
(drops 5 or 6 inches from one ledge to an- 
other in making a descent and has to climb 
these staireases when ascending the hill. 
Lawrence is the only big town or city be- 
tween Topeka and Kansas City on the 
toute taken and the 2 or more miles of 
brick pavement in the city were utilized to 
the very best advantage by all of the cars 
and the good citizens were apparently over- 
joyed to see the bursts of speed that 
many of the cars showed through the 
place. These good streets proved the 
trouble point of No. 12 Midland, which on 
the outskirts of the town struck a large, 
sharp stone with a rear wheel and besides 
causing tire trouble damaged the back axle 
which delayed the car’s entry in Kansas 
City. At this point the car was running 
thead of all other contesting machines and 
was looked upon as the first car to enter 
Kansas City, but this delay allowed J. S. 
Williams in his Pierce runabout and W. F. 
Winchester in the Pierce touring ear to 
get ahead, and which two were along with 
Motor Age Thomas the first cars to reach 
the goal of the trip. 
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PIERCE CREWS AT CONVENTION HALL, KANSAS CITY 


Opinions of the Tour 








H. N. Searles, White, said: ‘‘ This has 
been a severe test, a contest in which the 
cars have been forced through difficulties 
never before experienced to finish with 
The A. 
a tour to bring forth no 
perfect scores, yet eight cars had perfect 
road lost but a 
It should now be possi- 


honors above anything expected. 
A. A. planned 


and 
very few points. 
ble to transcontinental tour 
with honors possible for all concerned, 
even though the conditions be made much 
harder. The present tour has been to me 
a very agreeable experience, with the ex- 


scores many more 


conduct a 


ception of the special train in which the 
men were so herded together as to make 
things disagreeable.’’ 

‘‘The Jewell was comparatively new 
when I started,’’ Ollie Bernhart. 
‘In faet it was 2 days old at the time of 
the start. The tour has therefore been a 
great success for us as it has demonstrated 
the fact that we have the right principles. 
Refinements in the product from this time 
on will be installed and the experiences 
of this tour will be incorporated in the 
ears for other tours of the year. It is our 
intention other contests and 
to keep moving in order that we may have 
the best car for touring purposes that it 


said 


to enter in 


is possible to make.’’ 

E. O. Hayes, Midland, said: ‘‘ Yes, it 
was a hard trip and I am satisfied to have 
finished let alone win honors, The Mid- 
land to enter for a trip 


is ready now 


America and 
few changes. 


across with comparatively 
The trip will be made with 
honors to all concerned another year and 
experiences learned in this “hard journey 
will make all the difference in the world. 
The long hard days, the rough roads, the 
stiff schedule and the going into unknown 
dangers over the treacherous roads was an 
experience I shall never forget.’’ 

Webb Jay, Premier, said: ‘‘I’ve not 
competed in tours since 1906 and the great 
improvement in the cars must be more 
evident to me than most any one else. 
Going back to 1903 on a schedule of 12 
miles per hour we made wonderful per- 
formances and the distances were short 
each day. We were given until midnight 
to finish then, too. On the second day of 
that run nine of forty-two cars only were 
able to check in before midnight. Now 
is the schedule different for a 212-mile 
run in the rain over rough roads is re- 
quired in schedule time of 20 miles per 
hour and the cars make it. The strides 
are so remarkable that I wonder at the 
improvements myself, and cannot seem to 
realize just where the great improvements 
have been made within so short a time. 
This tour was harder than any other, so 
they say, and to me it was-a long step 
from 1906 to 1909. In addition’ to mak- 
ing schedule a severe technical examina- 
tion is being forced upon all of us and 
the penalizations have been for the most 
part of a trivial nature, where in the 1903 
contest there was to have been a techni- 
cal examination, which never came off.’’ 





THE MOTORCADE STOPPED ON THE PLAINS 
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ANSAS CITY, MO.; Aug. 2—Although 

the spirit of entertainment in Kansas 
City was as great as that in Detroit, Min- 
neapolis or Denver, yet the conditions were 
most adverse, with the result that few of 
the pre-arranged plans were carried into 
effect. The end of the tour is a poor point 
for entertainment and Kansas City proved 
particularly poor in that the technical 
examination, which continued all day Sat- 
urday and Sunday, necessitated all the 
drivers, observers and mechanics spending 
this time in Convention hall where the cars 
were stored and where the examination of 
them by Messrs. Tracy and Souther took 
place. Because of the fact that the com- 
plete examination of one car at a time was 
not followed made it still further impossible 
for any of the drivers or observers to 
leave the building. The policy followed in 
the examination of the technical commit- 
tee was first to examine all the steering 
gears; following this came an examination 
of the wheels which was followed by care- 
ful inspection of the running gear; next 
came an outside test of the motor, and in 
turn came the inspection of the frame and 
chassis parts. This little-of-each-car-at-a- 
time method made it compulsory for the 
entire Glidden force to spend Saturday and 
Sunday until 1 o’clock around Convention 
hall, during’all of which time the Kansas 
City club and motorists were ready to take 
the tourists to the different points of in- 
terest around the city and give them a 
genuine Missourian entertainment. 


The entertainment feature commenced 
Friday evening at the Coates house within 


AN Earrty MorninG SCENE AROUND A PARKING Space ABOUT STARTING TIME 





How the Gliddenite Hosts Were 








4 or 5 hours after the first car checked in 
with a Dutch lunch banquet which half of 
the tourists accepted, the other half being 
too tired after the strenuous day’s mud- 
plug to attend. The mayor of Kansas City 
conferred the freedom of the city on each 
individual tourist by having presented to 
each a booklet, on the first page of which 
the freedom of the city and the keys were 
extended. 

Saturday morning all was alert around 
headquarters. The chairman on the pre- 
vious evening had announced that those 
who were not at Convention hall at 8 
o’clock when the technical examination 
was due to begin would not be admitted 
and their entry disqualified. The threat 
had the desired effect and everybody but 
the chairman was on time. The first orders 
were to admit only the driver, mechanic 
and observer of each car to Convention 
hall, but soon factory representatives who 
had come to look after their interests in 
the examination were filling the space on 
Convention hall floor around the cars, mak- 
ing it impossible for the technical commit- 
tee to carry on the work with any dis- 
patch. As a result all of those present 
were asked to take the rows of boxes sur- 
rounding the car space and each crew with 
observer was called out when needed, so 
that thereafter the examination progressed 
much faster. The work of examination 
continued without cessation all day and 
until midnight. It was resumed early Sun- 


TOURISTS PASSING THROUGH A KANSAS TOWN 





WEBB JAY AND H. O. SMITH 


day morning, when the measurement of 
the frames was taken up. The first car 
to be freed from Convention hall was No. 
108, J. S. Williams’ Pierce-Arrow, the win- 
ner of the Hower trophy. After this cars 
were moved out one at a time and when 
the last one was completed at 1 o’clock the 
hall was immediately cleared and nothing 
remained but the announcement of the final 
scores before the tour would become a mat- 
ter of history. It was exactly 5:30 when 
the chairman handed out the final standing 
of the different contestants at the Coates 
house, and in less than 5 minutes a large 
fraction of the tourists were leaving on the 
6 o’clock trains for points east and very 
few remained in the city after the late 
trains had left. 
Racing at Elm Ridge 

The most pretentious entertainment 
offered the tourists were the races at the 
l-mile Elm Ridge track Saturday after- 
noon, which were witnessed by upward of 
10,000 people. The contests were billed to 
start at 11 o’clock, when a 100-mile race 
was scheduled, but owing to the heavy 
downpour of Friday evening, which left 
the track a sea of mud, it was necessary 
to postpone the start 114 hour, during 
which time 100 or more pleasure cars weré 
kept circling the track to dry the mué. 
Much of the interest in the races was 
killed by the fact that nearly every one 
was a walkover, the winner being miles 
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At Eacu NiGut StTorP THE GLIDDEN PULLMAN TRAIN AT ONE SIDE AND THE CARS OPPOSITE 


Well Entertained at Kansas City 








































































































































































S. B. STEVENS AND C. J. GLIDDEN 







some cases at the finish. The 
chief attraction was the 100-mile event, 
which brought out seven starters—R. Bur- 
man in a Buick, G. M. Breed in a Buick, 
O. F. Snicler in a Great Western, F. C. 
Schrader in a Petrel, C. F. Dinkledge in an 
Auburn, all of which finished the contest, 
and the Moon and Maxwell, which were 
withdrawn before the race was half over. 
The event was a runaway for Burman in 
his Cobe trophy car, which is a special 
racing machine with perforated pistons 
and other special features, and is a 1910 
model known as 16 B. Burman had three 
cases of tire troubles in the run. Breed 
carried off second honors. The most inter- 
esting phase of this race was the duel be- 
tween the Great Western and the Petrel, 
both of which cars ran with remarkable 
regularity for the entire race, the Great 
Western winning third place. The two- 
cylinder Auburn made a creditable per- 
formance. The Moon car fought a con- 
tinual duel with Breed’s Buick for second 
place up until the time it was withdrawn, 
and the running of the Maxwell car was 
ilmost a feature until its withdrawal. 


ahead in 






One hundred mile race for gasoline stock 
cars; unrestricted—Robert Burman, Buick, 
won; time, 1:54:08. G. M. Breed, Buick, 
second; time, 2:02:48. O. F. Snicler, Great 
Western, third; time, 2:13:13. F. C. Schra- 
der, Petrel, fourth; withdrawn. C. F. Dink- 
lage, Auburn, fifth; withdrawn. Moon and 
Maxwell cars withdrawn. 





One-half mile obstacle race for electric 
victorias and coupes driven by women; prize, 
a $350 Parisian gown—Mrs. W. S. Hatha- 
way, Detroit electric, no barrels knocked 
over, won; time, 2:01. Mrs. W. G. Whit- 
comb, Columbus electric, no barrels knocked 
over, second; time, 2:15. Mrs. N. M. Scott, 
Baker, no barrels, thira; time, 2:17. Mrs. 
A. O. Brooks, Fritchie, no barrels, fourth; 
time, 3:03. Mrs. J. B. O’Bear, Detroit, no 
barrels, fifth; time, 3:04%. Miss Laura 
Smith, Detroit, no barrels, sixth; time, 3:17. 
Miss Gail Cherry, Rauch & Lang, one barrel, 
seventh; time, 2:10. Miss Ollie Borders, Co- 


lumbus victoria, eighth; time, 2:15. Miss 
Margaret _McFadden, Babcock victoria, one 
barrel, ninth; time, 2:32. Miss Gertrude 
re Woods, one barrel, tenth; time, 

Five-mile race for gasoline stock cars 


costing $1,000 and under; no restrictions; 


prize—Robert Burman, Buick, won; time, 
5:16. G. M. Breed, Buick, second; time, 
6:36. C. Levendoski, Maxwell, third; time, 
6:42. Hupmobile and Maxwell called off 


after finish of Maxwell. 

Ten-mile race for stock cars costing from 
$1,001 to $2,000; no restriction—Robert Bur- 
man, Buick, won; time, 10:021-5. G. M. 
Breed, Buick, second; time, 10:24. A. O. 
Brooks, Stoddard-Dayton, third; time, 
10:46. Petrel and Great Western withdrawn. 

Ten-mile Board of Trade cup race for 
gasoline or steam stock cars; no restriction; 
annual event—Robert Burman, Buick, won; 
time, 10:13. G. M. Breed, Buick, second; 
time, 10:18. Virgil Green, Knox, third; time, 
10:25%. Great Western and Moon with- 
drawn; Stoddard-Dayton and Acme called 


off. 
Special 5-mile Muehlebach 
race for privately-owned cars; prize, $650 
silver loving cup—A. O. Brooks, Stoddard- 
Dayton, won; not privately owned. H. si 
Holtzhauer, Pope-Hartford, second. A. E. 
third. No time was taken as 


challenge 


Dale, Acme, 
most of timers and all judges had left. A 
Moon, entered by C. B. Merrill: a Stoddard- 
Dayton, by Gail Southwell, and a Haynes, 
by Berlin Boyd, did not start. 


Other Entertainments 


Saturday evening a Dutch luncheon was 
served to all the tourists who could get 


MIDLAND Car, First 


CONTESTANT INTO TOPEKA 
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away from Convention hall at Electric 


park and free admissions given to all the 
entertainments offered. Sunday forenoon 
those who could get away were taken by 
Kansas City motorists for a drive around 
the boulevards, including the cliff drive 
which is one of the show points of Kansas 
City and one of the most interesting city 
drives in the west. The drive winds along 
the cliffs overlooking the river valley, the 
rocky cliffs arising 50 or 60 feet high on 
one side and the descent to the river flats 
being 100 or more on the other side. The 
250 miles of oiled macadam roads in 
Jackson county, in which Kansas City is 
located, proved a revelation to the tourists, 
as did the 75 or 80 miles of well-oiled mac- 
adam boulevards in the city which lead 
through the best residential districts as 
well as through the parks and suburbs. 


Kansas City as a motoring center dates 
back not more than a couple or 3 years, 
at which time the real spirit of the car 
took possession of the city, and now it is 
ranking third as a distributing point in the 
country. The many hills of the city make 
it an ideal spot for demonstrating, and 
makes of cars, which find it easy selling in 
level cities, have a more difficult problem 
in Kansas City. Practically all makes of 
cars are represented, a great many having 
exclusive agencies and other makers hand- 
ling two or three lines. Like in Denver, a 
Kansas City dealer has a bewildering dis- 
tributing territory, extending in some 
eases 500 miles in several different direc- 
tions from the city. 
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The Car and the West 


HE west, with nothing but natural roads, has never been con- 
i sidered until the present year a suitable field for the motor 
car, but this great westland is proving itself to be another para- 
dox, and although it has not roads of macadam or gravel it is 
absorbing more cars already than many eastern areas where the 
population is several times greater. The west is peculiarly 
suited for the car; distances between towns are greater than in 
the east and there is no mode of iocomotion other than the rail- 
road. In the east and central states the interurban electric line 
threads many of the prettiest sections of the country, so that it 
is possible to view many of the beauty spots as easily from the 
electric car as it is from the motor car. This is particularly 
true of the Berkshire district in Massachusetts. But there is 
another reason why the west is better adapted to buying cars 
than the east. In the western city and town, surrounded on all 
sides by agricultural lands, there is no diversity like the seashore 
resort, the motor boat, and the electric park such as the east 
abounds with, and the result is that the people of wealth in these 
centers must have a car if they want any source of entertainment 
during the hot summer months. They have not a motor boat, 
there is no place to use one; in sbort, the only form of recreation 
at hand is the car. Already the people in these territories have 
not been slow to appreciate this, and the result is that not a few 
towns and cities have one car to every seventy-five or 100 popula- 
tion. In the villages this percentage is greatly increased, there 
being examples of twenty cars in a village of less than 500 
population, or a percentage of one car to every twenty-five people. 
This state of affairs, coupled with the almost inexhaustible agri- 
cultural resources of the west, will always keep this section of 
the country in the van as a motor buying district; and those 
the country in the van as a motor buying district. 


The Reliability of the Motor Car 

HE days when a prospective buyer of a car would ask if the 

machine could perform satisfactorily on rough roads, if it 
could carry its load through sandy districts, if it could climb 
steep hills, or if it could go through streams in case bridges were 
broken down, are now over, and today with the buyer the great 
problem is what is the most car he can secure for the least outlay. 
Particularly is this true with the medium-priced car. The doubt 
in the buyer’s mind as to what a car will and what it will not do 
has been largely dissipated by the continual program of contests 
which the American manufacturer has participated in during the 
last couple of years. Within that time there have been reliability 
runs by the score, hill-climbs by the dozens, and not a few 
economy tests. The reports of these, published throughout the 
country in the class and daily press, have been constantly impress- 
ing on the public the prowess of the car, until today it is an undis- 
puted fact that the motor car can accomplish what no other 
vehicle of locomotion can. On the present Glidden tour eight of 
the thirty cars made the entire journey of 2,640 miles without 
an adjustment, except on the brakes, carbureter and ignition 
parts as permitted in the rules. This meant that the motors, 
transmissions, axles, driving parts and running gears made this 
entire distance without a wrench or hammer of any nature being 
used upon them. What other vehicle of locomotion at the present 
day has a record that can in anywise compare with this? The 
locomotive makes a double century, or 300 miles at most, 
and is sent to the roundhouse, where it is overhauled; but in the 
present Glidden all of the cars made the 15 days running, aver- 
aging aproximately 20 miles an hour without garaging. 





The Road-Hog Driver 


LTHOUGH volumes have been written on the selfishness, the 

meanness and the dangers of the actions of the road-hog 
driver that undesirable personage still exists, and still. continues 
to engender antipathy to the motoring cause in wh@tever sections 
are unfortunate enough to have him. It has beetigenerally con- 
ceded that the root of the trouble.in the road hog"tys been selfish. 
ness and meanness, but it is a debatable point if x not laziness 
which is at the root of the disease. The commonest example of 
road hogging is the driver who fails to give his due share of the 
road, when meeting another motor car or horse vehicles trav- 
eling in the opposite direction. It is a common practice with this 
undesirable motoring personage, when meeting a horse vehicle 
traveling in the opposite direction, to hold the center of the 
road until within a short distance of the horse vehicle, by 
which time the driver has driven his team into a ditch in order 
to avoid what he considers imminent danger, and as soon as a 
short distance from the horses’ heads the road hog veers suddenly 
to the right-and passes without even reducing speed. It is acts 
of this nature that antagonize the motoring cause and result in 
hostile legislation at the annual meetings of state legislatures 
and for which the car owners have to pay thousands of dollars 
to fight. The driver who continues in these selfish road acts is 
working a great injury to the industry, because every time he is 
guilty of this offense he has added one enemy to the pro-motorists 
or at least aroused a storm of opposition against the cars. In 
the mind of the driver it may be all right to hold the center of 
the road until close to the approaching team, but to the driver of 
horses it is otherwise. He is not familiar with the quick contro} 
of the car and imagines it should start pulling to the side at the 
same time he does. If the horse driver understood this there 
would be less opposition and less antagonism to the car. In time 
the horse driver will become aware of this, but until such time 
it would be of vastly more benefit to the industry if all drivers 
would bear in mind the ignorance cf the horsemen and show that 
road courtesy of slowing up and giving half of the road. 


The Good Road Demonstration 


COMMENDABLE work is being done in several states where 
A good roads are not as common as in the east by the motor 
clubs and certain enterprising individuals, who through their 
influence have been able to secure legislative grants for the con- 
struction of short stretches of road, which are to be used as 
samples, and from which are studied the lessons of road building, 
of road repairing, as well as the weaknesses of certain road 
material. No better method of educating the people than this 
can be found. One county in Minnesota has secured a legislative 
grant of $1,000,000 for the purpose of building such sections of 
road which are to be studied and approved upon and incorporated 
into the general highways of the state. In this particular case 
it would have been impossible for the motor club of Minneapolis 
to have obtained the grant because of the hostility of the legis 
lator, but this work was accomplished by individual enterprise, 
and it promises to be the nucleus of an appropriation of millions 
that will be made for roads in that state within the next 10 
years. It is most unfortunate that the richest farming lands in 
the country should be without improved roads on which to market 
the produce and it will call for considerable individual sacrifices 
before the road movement is properly launched in several states, 
but once started and the agriculturists have seen the direct 
benefit to them of good roads they will assist. 
























iT HE tire story of the tour is a 
brief one as far as the majority 
of cars “is concerned, but. two or 


three 
tures 


of them had quite a few pune- 
and others had an unnecessarily 
large number of blowouts. Where punc- 
tures occurred nails played a large part, and 
where there were not nails there is good 
reason that the trouble was due to too hasty 
putting on of the tires. Not a few of the 
ears finished with the original air in that 
they started with from Detroit on two or 
three of the tiregjand quite a number did 
not require to use new casing on the entire 
trip. Winchester’s winning Pierce, as did 
all four of the téam, finished with the orig- 
inal Buffalo air in three of the tires. Win- 
chester had two punctures, F. 8. Dey driving 
No. 8 had one, J. S. Williams, the Hower 
winner, had two on the run from Omaha to 
Kearney, but not one of the four Pierce 
entries used a new casing, except in Win- 
chester’s case, where on was used for 50 
miles into a night stop. 


Troubles of Others 

Harry Hammond, driving Premier No. 2, 
which carried off second Glidden honors, suf- 
fered one puncture, two blow outs, and used 
a couple of new casings. No. 1 Premier was 
less fortunate, Webb Jay, the driver, having 
no fewer than four blowouts and three punc- 
tures and requiring four new casings. No. 
5 Marmon, a perfect road score car in the 
Glidden, had a couple of punctures, but did 
not use a new casing. No. 4, Frank Wing’s 


TIRE STORY OF THE SIXTH GLIDDEN TOUR 


_ without having to inflate the front tires. 


Long Journey Demonstrates 
Western Roads Are Easy on 
the Motor Car Pneumatics 








tire story is a couple of punctures, one en- 
tering at Mankato and the other in the 
vicinity of Salina. One new casing was re- 
quired. No. 6 Maxwell experienced two 
punctures and used two new casings, both 
on the rear, but the car came through with 
the Detroit air in the front tires. No 
7, Jewell, had five punctures and used five 
new casings. A couple of this car’s tire 
troubles were due to taking corners too 
quickly with the result that the tires were 
rolled off. No. 9 had two punctures, both 
on the right rear, but did not have to use 
any new casings. 

In the ranks of the Hower tourists the 
tire troubles were about on a par with those 
in the Glidden. Moline No. 100 had two 
punctures and did not use a new casing; 
Moline, 101, had the same tire story; No. 
102, Moline, had a couple of punctures and 
used one new casing all on the right rear 
wheel, the three other tires having the orig- 
inal Detroit air in them. Chalmers 105 had 
four punctures, all due to nails and two of 
which occurred on the last day’s run into 
Kansas City. A new casing was not used 
on this car. No. 112, Mason, had five punc- 
tures and used one new casing. No. 111, 
Jewell’s, tire troubles consisted of four punc- 
tures, but did not have to use a new casing. 


2I 


In the Detroit trophy end of the contest 
No. 52, the winning Chalmers, had one pune- 
ture and four blowouts, three of the blow- 
outs taking place on the afternoon’s run 
into Kansas City; only one additional casing 
was required and Detroit air remained in a 
couple of the tires. No. 51 American Sim- 
plex had two punctures, one in to Fort 
Dodge and the other at Kansas City. A new 
casing was not required. No. 53 Premier 
had one blowout on the last day and one 
puncture on the left rear. 

Goodrich tires were used on the Winches- 
ter’s Pierce, winner of the Glidden; No. 108, 
Williams’ Pierce, winner of the Hower, and 
No. 2 Premier, which finished with second 
honors in the Glidden, and No. 101 Moline, 
which finished second in the Hower. 
Bemb’s Chalmers-Detroit, which won the 
Detroit trophy, was equipped with 
Diamond tires. The original count 
made by Motor Age at the start of 
the tour shows twelve of the thirty 
contesting cars equipped with Goodrich tires, 
eleven with Diamond tires, four with Ajax, 
one with G & J, and one with Goodyear. 
Hartford shock absorbers were used on six 
of the eight perfect score cars, the two per- 
fect score Premiers being without shock ab- 
sorber equipment. The Bosch magneto was 
the electric equipment on all of the eight 
perfect score machines. Of the eight cars 
to finish with perfect road scores, the four 
Pierces used their own make of carbureter 






























































Marmon, had four punctures and needed a No. 114, Lexington, had but one puncture and Scheblers were used on the other four, 
couple of extra casings. No. 10 Glide’s during the entire trip and finished the run namely, two Premiers, Marmon and Moline. 
DAY BY DAY PROGRESS AND FINAL SCORES OF CARS CONTESTING IN SIXTH ANNUAL GLIDDEN TOUR 
GLIDDEN TROPHY CARS 
N Car Deiver Sw! Motor |ist| 2a | 3a | 4th | 5th | 6th| 7th| 8th | 9th | 10th) 11th| 12th 13th 14th| 15th| Road| ‘Tech.|Grand 
— 53 B.S. iH-P day! day| day| day} day day | day | day | day | day | | day | | day | day | | day | | day | ‘Total| Total Total 
"9 |Pierce-Arrow.....|W. Winchester ..,6 | 43 4%/.....0 | 0 | 0 | 0 lo lo new ie 0 | 0 state) 0:4. 208 
2 | Premier... Pilg ++ {HL Hamn-ond..... 14 | 4%) 5%). 0 0 0 0 o;6}; @7s 0 0 0 | 0 0 0 1.5 1.5 
8 |Pierce-Arrow ...../F. S. De EEE 4%¢| 4%)... 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0; 0; 0 0 0 0 | 0 eS kree 1.6) 1.6 
5 |Marmon........... H.C. Marmon....| 4 | 434) 444/32 | 0 0 0 e 1>'¢ 0 0 0 0 | 0 0 | 0 0 0 m. o | 7.3) 7.8 
4 |Marmon........... F. E. Wing......./4 | 4%) 4/822 |0 | 0/0 /0;/0;/0/0;8}o}/0;o0/0/6)0)] 0) 8) 25/ 105 
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EW YORK, Aug. 1—Sport lovers of 
the metropolis turned out 15,000 
strong to see George Robertson and Al 
Poole with the Simplex win the Brighton 
24-hour race last night. The score was 
but 1,091 miles, 86 miles below last year’s 
record. The Rainier, driven by Disbrow 
and Lund, after a steady and consistent 
performance, finished second, with 1,041 
miles to its credit. The Palmer-Singer, 
another conservative, made 968 miles un- 
der the guidance of Howard and Lescault. 
The Stearns and the Lozier, after provid- 
ing most of the excitement and fast driv- 
ing, had to be content with fourth and 
fifth, respectively, their scores being 919 
and 885 miles. Fiat and Haynes did not 
finish, 

Robertson was. picked to win before the 
start, and was,the favorite. After the 
Fiat met with an accident early Satur- 
day morning he had a long lead over all 
the other competitors, and settled down to 
a steady grind. Had it not been for the 
exciting brush. between the Stearns and 
the Lozier in the last few hours the race 
would have been very dull. But these 
two, although they had long given up all 
hope of winning, set out to show a little 
speed, and succeeded beautifully. They 
lapped the leaders time and again, and 
drew forth the only real enthusiasm of the 
day. 


Big Crowd Sees Start 


The race began at 9:05 Friday night. 
The stands were crowded, and a solid row 
of cars lined the parking enclosure. In the 
glare of electric ares and calcium lights 
it made a very picturesque and exciting 
scene, just the sort to attract the evening 
crowds at Brighton and Coney Island, as 
well as the more fastidious motoring con- 
tingent. This was the line-up: 


ROBERTSON AND POOLE 


Simplex Lands Brighton 


Robertson Driving, Car Makes 
1091 Miles—Rainier Is Second 
and the Palmer-Singer Third 





IN WINNING 





SIMPLEX 





AND DISBROW 


in i—Acme 60, Cyrus Patschke and H. A. Van- 
ine. 

eat 50, Ralph Mulford and Harry 
Sobe. 

38—Simplex 50, George Robertson and Al 
Poole. 

5—Stearns 30-60, Laurent Grosse and J. B. 
Marquis. 

6—Palmer-Singer 60, and 
Frank Lescault. 
. 7T—Rainier 45-50, L. A. Disbrow and Charles 
Lund. 

8 
ker. 

J—Haynes 36, 
Looney. 


Robertson made the quickest start and 
took the rail on the first turn, closely fol- 








Ray Howard 





Fiat 45, Ralph de Palma and E. H. Par- 
Frank Sweigert and John 


AND LUND IN RAINIER 


lowed by the Stearns, and held the lead 
for 6 miles. Then the Stearns drew ahead. 
Its time for the 10 miles was 11:29%. 
On the twenty-third lap it met with trou- 
ble and retired to the paddock, leaving the 
Fiat in the lead with Simplex second. De 
Palma made 53 miles in the first hour. 
Apout midnight the Stearns, which had 
returned to the track, met with the acci- 
dent that put it out of the running. Mar- 
quis had just relieved Grosse at the wheel, 
and on his first lap, driving fast to catch 















SCORE IN DETAIL OF THE 24-HOUR RACE AT BRIGHTON 








Car. Hours— 1 2 3 2 
Simplex ........ 47 102 153 197 
Rainier ......... 46 95 143 193 
a, Se 45 90 136 178 
Stearns ......... 51 101 141 141 








5 6 fi 8 9 10 
246 295 343 391 440 490 
238 287 331 372 421 467 
224 264 305 348 386 427 
141 182 228 273 299 353 
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SCENE IN FIAT CAMP WHILE TIRE IS BEING CHANGED 
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yp with the leaders, he took the turn into 
the homestretch at such speed that his car 
turned turtle. Robertson was just behind, 








GENERAL VIEW 






and had to do some quick work to avoid 
noning into the wreck. Neither Marquis 
nr Lang, his mechanic, was seriously 
hurt. 

The Fiat had tire trouble at intervals, 
and finally hit a fence post, which strained 
the front axle. As it fell behind the Sim- 
plex drew further and further into the 
lad. On the tenth hour it was 23 miles 
ahead of the Rainier, now in second place, 
and 50 miles ahead of the Fiat. The 
Rainier was running steadily, but had not 








MOTOR AGE 


the speed to overhaul the red car. From 
this time on the race was featureless. In 
the afternoon the Acme came from the 
paddock after an extended vacation and 
did a little fast driving, but soon had to 
retire again. 

By 5,in the afternoon the track was so 


badly cut up on the turns that the race 
had to be stopped while repairs were made. 
The management had advertised that the 
race would be run without intermissions, 
but they claimed that the police demanded 
that the track be put in better shape. The 
turns at each end of the homestretch had 
been worn into deep ruts, and the dust 
was blinding; the only part in condition 
for fast time was the backstretch. The 
intermission lasted an hour, during which 
the cars were kept in control and no 














(H WON BY ROBERTSON AND POOLE IN A SIMPLEX 

13 14 15 16 17 18 

636 680 724 765 811 855 

601 644 685 724 766 813 

543 589 628 668 706 745 

466 505 551 597 645 685 

310 320 320 322 322 322 

580 623 654 678 691 

205 219 


19 20 21 22 23 24 
896 938 980 1017 1052 1091 
852 888 927 968 1001 1041 
789 820 862 895 930 968 
729 760 769 797 805 885 
352 385 385 
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The 
drivers, however, were glad of a chance 
to rest. 


working on them was permitted. 


or BRIGHTON BEACH TRACK DURING PROGRESS OF 24-Hour RACE 


When the race was started again only 
five cars were in line. The Haynes had 
quit in the fourteenth hour with a broken 
erankshaft, and in the seventeenth the 
Fiat’s damaged axle forced it to retire 
also. The Acme was in the paddock, but 
not officially out. Poole, now in charge of 
the Simplex, set a pace of about 35 miles 
an hour, and the Rainier and Palmer- 
Singer, now sure of second and third 
places, respectively, followed him. This 
was good generalship, but not calculated 
to please the crowd. The Stearns, how- 
ever, gallantly started to furnish some 
excitement, and in this entertaining effort 
it was soon joined by the white Lozier. In 
the darkness the two tore around the track 
at real racing speed, repeatedly passing 
the trio of conservatives and drawing 
hearty applause from the grandstand. 

When only a quarter of an hour re- 
mained Robertson again took the wheel of 
the Simplex and undertook to win a share 
of the applause. He reeled off some fast 
miles, and by his example aroused the 
Rainier and the Palmer-Singer, so that at 
its finish the race was quite exciting. 

The usual preliminary events on Friday 
afternoon furnished several accidents. 
Summary of Preliminaries 


Ten-mile motor cycle handicap—Stanley Kel- 
logg, Merkel, won; time, 10:16 2-5. J. 7 
McLaughlin, N. S. U., second; F. B. Baker, 
Indian, third. 

Mile time trials—Ralph de Palma, Fiat, won ; 
time, :54 3-5. Louis Chevrolet, Buick, second ; 
time, :58 2-5; Charles Bowers,;:Red Dragon, 
third; time, 1:06 4-5. 

Fifty miles, cars $1,251-$2,000—Louis Chev- 
rolet, Buick, won; time, 59:39 2-5. 

Five miles, free-for-all—Ralph de. Palma, 
Fiat, won; time, 5:51 3-5; Charles Bowers, 
Red Dragon, second. 

Five miles, cars $851-$1,250—-Walkover for 

EM-F. 
* Brighton Marathon, 100 miles;‘cars $2,001- 
$3,000—Lee Lorimer, Chalmers-Detroit, won; 
time, 1:52:00 3-5. John Juhasz, S. P. O., sec- 
ond. W.-O. Stokes, Midland, third. 
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QUAKERS WILL RECEIVE FOREIGN ENTRIES | p; 


HILADELPHIA, Pa., Aug. 2—Aiter 
thoroughly considering the question 
from every angle, the contest committee 
of the Quaker City Motor Club, under 
whose auspices next October’s 200-mile 
Fairmount park stock chassis race will 
be run, has decided to accept foreign cars 
as entrants, with the proviso that they be 
owned by Americans. The committee was 
about evenly divided as to the advisabil- 
ity of this action, but when the fact was 
emphasized that the exclusion of foreign 
cars would be interpreted by some to a 
fear of the result, the antis flopped over 
in a body, and the final vote in favor of 
their admission was practicall ananimous. 
The race will be run on Saturday, Octo- 
ber 9, probably in the afternoon. Twelve 
hundred of Philadelphia’s finest, with 
miles of rope, will furnish a replica of the 
course-guarding which so surprised and 
delighted visitors last year and set a stan- 
dard in this respect which many race pro- 
moters have vainly endeavored to equal. 

Mayor Reyburn, who, with Frank B. 
Hower, of the A. A, A., has been named as 
honorary referee, is intensely interested in 
the affair, and is devoting no little time to 
perfecting the details. The committee 
which will represent the club in its deal- 
ings-with the representatives of the char- 
itable institutions which will participate 
in the distribution of the receipts consists 
of Frank Hardart, Sr., chairman; Fred C. 
Dunlop and William J. Donnelly. The fol- 
lowing institutions have been named as 
equal beneficiaries: Rush Hospital for 
Consumptives, Pennsylvania Society for 
the Prevention of Tuberculosis, Children’s 
Aid Society and the White Haven sanita- 
rium. The mayor will name a committee, 
consisting of eminent citizens interested 
in the above-named institutions, which 
will collect the receipts from the sale of 
grand stand and box seats, parking spaces, 
etc., appoint sub-committees to lift the 
small contributions which will doubtless 
pour in from the hundreds of thousands of 
spectators now that the race has taken the 
shape of a monster benefit toward the 
fund for fighting the white plague; and 
thus allow the Q. C. M. C. contest commit- 
tee to devote its entire energies to making 
the race itself a success. Preparations are 
in progress to auction off boxes and choice 
seats in the main grand stand; by this 
means a big boost will be given the re- 
ceipts. 

That local society is beginning to mani- 
fest interest in the affair was evidenced 
Saturday last when an even $100 made 
up of five separate unsolicited contribu- 
tions, came into the committee and was 
promptly handed over to the mayor, who 
will in turn transfer it to the commitee 
representing the beneficiaries. Chairman 
Hardart believes that with clear weather 
the receipts will aggregate between $20,- 
000 and $30,000, thus making it the largest, 
charitable affair in the history of the city. 


Not only will the Quaker City Motor 
Club not benefit financially from the sale 
of parking places, seats, ete., but the club 
has asked for the reservation of fifty 
parking spaces at the rate decided upon by 
the beneficiary institutions’ commitee, 
and a check therefor will be sent to the 
proper person as soon as the mayor names 
the committee. 

The contest commitee finally decided on 
the disposition of the $5,000 cash—or 
plate, at the winners’ option—which will 
be distributed among the first four cars 
to finish, as follows: $2,500 to first, $1,250 
to second, $750 to third, and $500 to 
fourth. In addition there is also heard 
from some of the public-spirited laymen 
who have already become deeply interest- 
ed in the race and its charitable feature, a 
suggestion that additional enthusiasm 
might be aroused by newspapers, promi- 
nent business concerns and others hanging 
up trophies for fastest lap, consistent run- 
ning, best tire record, etc. This sugges- 
tion has already been acted upon, and 
there will be at least two such trophies in 
addition to the $5,000 in frigid gelt which 
the club has hung up. 

Saturday, just 1 day after the entry 
blanks were mailed, Secretary Harry Har- 
bach received the first entry—that of an 
Acme ear, with Malin Leinau nominated 
as the driver. 


CHEYENNE PREPARES FOR MEET 

Wyo., Aug. 1—A meet is 
planned for August 17, under the manage- 
ment of the Cheyenne Motor Club, when 
the 4-mile race track here will be com- 
pleted. The Cheyenne club has spent 
thousands of dollars putting the course in 
shape. The track is exactly 4 miles long 
and is shaped somewhat like a letter D, 
the most abrupt turn being only about 4 
per cent. The track is around Sloane’s 
lake and a view of the entire course may 
be had from the grand stand, thus giving 
the spectators opportunity to witness the 
races from start to finish. The grand stand 
is an immense steel and concrete structure 
seating 7,000 persons. It has two tiers of 
seats, with a number of boxes for private 
parties. Signal posts have been erected 
every 1% mile along the track, so that the 
time of the cars may be taken for almost 
any distance. The big event of the meet 
will be the 200-mile race for gasoline cars 
only. This race will.be fifty times around 
the course. The first prize in: this event 
will be $750.in: gold. The: entry fee for 
the 200-mile race is: $50. Another race of 
25 miles for gasoline cars. only will precede 
the big race. An exhibition race of 10 
miles for the world’s record will be given 
by George Hering of Denver, driving a 
Stanley steamer which is an exact dupli- 
eate of the steamer driven by Fred Mar- 
riott on the Florida beach. Harold 
Brinker will drive a Moon in the 200-mile 
and also in the 25-mile event. The Olds- 


Cheyenne, 


mobile, driven by Martin Fetcher, will be 
a contestant, and a Thomas, to be drive 
by Linn Mathewson, may be 

Other entries received so far in 
are the 


entered, 
Denver 
Marmon, driven by Morris ¢. 
Martin, the two Colburns, driven by Eaton 
MeMillan and Eddie Noyes. The entries 
close August 7 at 12 o’clock midnight, 


FIVE-DAY RUN LAID OUT 

Milwaukee, Wis., Aug. 2—The Mil. 
waukee Automobile Club is considering a 
proposition from the touring board for a 
5-day reliability run in the latter part of 
August. Chairman Drought has mapped 
out a route that will require an average 
mileage of 125 miles day. The 
schedule: 

First day—Milwaukee, south, to Waterford, 


Burlington, Elkhorn, Delavan, Janesville and 
Madison; 125 miles. 


each 


Second day—Madison, northeast, to Colunm- 
bus, Beaver Dam, Waupun, Brandon, Ripon, 
Berlin and Waupaca; 125 miles. 

Third day—Waupaca, west and north, to 
Stevens Point, Grand Rapids, Marshfield, Wau- 
sau and Merrill; 125 miles. 

Fourth day—Merrill, east, to Antigo, Bir- 
namwood, Wittenberg, Clintonville and Green 


Bay; 136 miles. 
¥ifth day—Green Bay, south, to Depere, 
Wrightstown, Kaukauna, Appleton, Neenah, 


Menasha, Oshkosh, Fond du Lac, 
and Milwaukee; 115 miles. 


West Bend 


CHICAGO ROW’S FIELD DAY 

Chicago, July 30—The second annual 
motor row field day took place at Geneva, 
Ill., yesterday, the tradesmen using the 
grounds at the Fox River Country Club as 
the athletic battle ground. More than 100 
dealers, their employes and their friends 
made the 50-mile trip in motor cars and 
enjoyed a day out of doors. 
consisted of a series of championship 
events and included golf, trap shooting, 
baseball, bicycle racing, foot racing, bowl- 
ing and pool. The golf championship was 
won by Henry Paulman, the Pierce-Arrow 
representative; the bicycle race was taken 
by Harry W. Cooper, manager of the Ex- 
celsior Supply Co.’s Michigan avenue 
branch; the 100-yard foot race by Harry 
Watts of the United Manufacturers; the 
trap shooting by Thomas J. Hay, manager 
of the Ford branch and president of the 
trade association; the pool championship 
by F. E. Sparks, of the United Manufae- 
turers; the swimming match by George 
Gaidzik, Motor Age, and the bowling event 
by C. G. Sinsabaugh of Motor Age. The 
Henry Paulman trophy for the all-round 
championship was captured by Harry 
Watts because of his victory in the 100- 
yard sprint and second in the swim. 


The program 


TEXAN DEFEATS STRANG 

Waco, Tex., Aug. 1—The feature of the 
meet here Friday and Saturday was the 
10-mile match race between Lewis Strang 
in the Buick and Ralph de Heymel in a 
Stoddard-Dayton, which was won by de 
Heymel in 10:12, remarkably fast for 4 
%4-mile track. The Stoddard driver also 
won the 25-mile handicap from serateh in 
26:42. 
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BIG FIELD IN 


HICAGO, Aug. 1—As usual the Al- 
C gonquin hill-climb of the Chicago 
Motor Club has attracted a big entry, the 
jst for the fourth annual event, which 
takes place Thursday, showing eighty-five 
jominations, almost as many as were 
named for last year’s meet, when the 
record was cracked. Thirty-one makes of 
cars are represented in this year’s list, 
the nominations being divided as follows: 
Buick, 10; Stoddard-Dayton, 8; Marion, 7; 
Qakland, 6; Knox, 5; Maxwell, Stearns 
aud Mason, 4 each; National, Kisselkar 
and Velie, 3 each; Thomas, Moon, Hols- 
man, McIntyre, Moline, Chalmers-Detroit, 
(orbin and Locomobile, 2 each; Hupmo- 
hile, Petrel, Staver, Grout, Columbus, De- 
troit, Babeoek, Chadwick, Schacht, Moni- 
tor, Columbia and Fal-car, 1 each. There 
we ten amateur entries representing 
five owners, who will compete for 
medals and at the time drive in 
the open competition. In addition there 
ae special events for motor buggies and 
dectrics. The classification scheme this 
year is by piston displacement and price 
ad class A and A2 have been worked into 
a double-header, both time and the club 
handicap formula being used. In the free- 
for-all there is a classy field made up of 
Zengle in the Chadwick six, Merz in the 
National, Denison in the Knox, Miller and 
Englebeck in Stoddard-Daytons, Monsen 
ad Stutz in Marions, Greiner in the 
Thomas six, Schetnitz in the Chalmers- 
Detroit Forty, Gerdes and Howard in 
Stearns, and Scott in a Locomobile, and 
Duesenberg in a Mason. Greiner, Scott, 
Gerdes, Howard and Schetnitz are 
The two hills will be used as 
in previous events, both counting in the 
inal results. 


same 


amateurs. 


MUNSEY TOUR BOOMING 

Washington, D. C., July 31—Now that 
the Glidden tour is over and the path- 
inders of the Frank A. Munsey reliability 
tontest, scheduled for September 21-29, to 
Boston and return, have begun the work of 
lying out the route for that event, inter- 
st in the east’s big tour is increasing at 
i great rate. Twelve entries have been 
wade to date, the additional ones being as 
follows: Walter Cram, Philadelphia, 
Mitchell; Carter Motor Car Corporation, 
Washington, D. C., Washington; Lambert 
Automobile Co., Baltimore, Maxwell; 
Baltimore branch Olds Motor Works, Olds- 
wlobile; Sinelair-Seott Co., Baltimore, Md., 
Maryland. 

The pathfinders departed for Boston yes- 
‘erday in the Chalmers-Detroit Bluebird 
that blazed the route from Denver to 
Mexico City, the party consisting of Karl 
Schnorr, the driver, Thomas 8. Rice, 
George Deatel, and D. E. Taylor. A great 
‘tow: of motorists were at the starting 
point to give the scouts a good send-off, 
’% the fact is recognized that the Munsey 
‘our gives Washington its first opportunity 
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HILL-CLIMB AT ALGONQUIN 


of figuring in a motor car event of national 
importance. 

W. D. West, president of the Automobile 
Club of Washington, and Isaac . Gans, 
chairman of the motor car floral parade 
committee of the chamber of commerce, 
sent the pathfinders away on their journey 
amid the plaudits of hundreds of motor- 
ists and prominent officials and business 
men. The pathfinders were escorted out 
of the city by a detail of bicycle police- 
men and a number of motorists. 

President Taft evinced much interest in 
the pathfinding party when it was pre- 
sented to him at the White House. The 
Chalmers-Detroit car.was driven to the 
White House and the scouts met the presi- 
dent just as he was emerging from the 
executive mansion with Captain Archibald 
Butt, his military aid, for a trip to the golf 
links at Chevy Chase. He inspected the 
signs attached to it and 
The president 
was greatly interested in the car’s achieve- 


car, read the 


then posed for a picture. 


ments, chief of which was its long journey 
from the Mile High city to President Diaz’ 
land. The story of this trip was briefly 
told to him. He then wished the path- 
finders good luck and a pleasant trip to 
Boston and return. 

The Munsey tour has received the in- 
dorsement of Charles J. Glidden. In a 
telegram to the managers, dated Hugo, 
Colo., July 30, Mr. Glidden said in part: 
‘*T wish to extend my congratulations to 
Mr. Munsey in arranging a tour of this 
character, which will be of unusual public 
interest, giving the people of the eastern 
states an opportunity of witnessing a 
splendid contest between cars under con- 
ditions which will be an admirable test 
skill and manufacturers’ 
You are sure to have a large 
number of entries and can expect some 
from this tour after its finish in Kansas 
City. The success of the Munsey tour is 
assured, ’’ 


of drivers’ 
product. 


POPE RECEIVERS DISMISSED 


Hartford, Conn., Aug. 2—In accordance 
with an order issued by Vice-Chancellor 
Howell at Newark, N. J., today, the re- 
ceivership of the Pope Mfg. Co. is now 
completely disposed of. Vice-Chancellor 
Howell’s order directs that a cash divi- 
dend of 41.277 per cent be paid to all 
holders of first preferred stock of the 
Pope Mfg. Co. who did not enter into the 
reorganization scheme. The number of 
such shares is about 195 and a fraction. 
Sherrud Depue, who obtained the order as 
counsel for the receivers, is authority for 
the statement that there are about twenty 
shares of first preferred stock represented 
in part’ by script and part by certificates 
of deposit of stock of the American Bicycle 
Co., which were also entitled to the divi- 
dend as above named. The vice-chancellor 
directed that this all be set forth in an 


affidavit. The court order dismisses the 
receivers and orders the cancellation of 
the receivers’ bonds. There was no oppo- 
sition to the report. 


FAST MILE BY CHRISTIE 

Detroit, Mich., Aug. 1—Walter Christie 
dashed around the Grosse Pointe track yes- 
terday afternoon and clipped the track’s 
mile record. On Friday Christie reeled off 
the circular mile in :57, and the crowd 
gasped. Saturday afternoon he did still 
better, rubbing the edges of the fence and 
having his time announced as 54% seconds. 
Aside from the driving of Christie in his 
exhibition mile and the work of the two 
Chalmers-Detroit Bluebirds in the 50-mile 
event, yesterday’s program was without 
any exciting frills. Matson and Knipper, 
the two teammates, sped around the fence 
fifty times and Knipper led at the finish 
by % mile. Matson tried his best to catch 
the younger driver, but his machine would 
not hit the pace that Knipper’s held. Knip- 
per made a beautiful drive, his machine 
consistently doing the miles in 1:07. For 
9 miles the machine driven by this man did 
not vary a fraction of a second on each 


lap. The summaries: 

One-mile exhibition by Joe Matson, Chal- 
mers-Detroit. Time, 1:00 4-5. 

One-mile exhibition by Crocker, Peerless. 


Time, 1:00 4-5. 
One-mile exhibition by Oldfield, National. 
Time, 1:03. 


One-mile exhibition by Christie, Christie. 
Time, 54.3 seconds. 

Three-mile event—Knipper and Matson, 
Chalmers-Detroit. Won by Knipper. ‘Time, 


3:25 1-5. 

Three-mile sweepstakes—First heat, Oldfield 
won from Crocker by default. 

Final heat—Christie won from Oldfield. 
Time, 3:15 1-5. 

Three-mile handicap—Knipper, 
won; Crocker, scratch, second; 
seconds, third. ‘Time, 3:27. 

Fifty-mile event—Knipper, Chalmers-Detroit, 
won from his team mate, Matson. ‘Time, 
58:13. Matson’s time was 58:51. 


20 seconds, 
Matson, 20 


BLUE BOOK BUYS RED BOOK 

New York, Aug. 2—An important deal 
was consummated last week when the 
publishers of the Official Automobile 
A. A. A. Blue Book purchased outright, 
the entire route book and map business 
of I. 8. Blanchard & Co., of Worcester, 
Mass., publishers of the Red Book Auto- 
mobile Guide of New England and the 
pilot maps. The Red Book will be consoli- 
dated with the New England section of 
the Blue Book and the information here- 
tofore contained in the two volumes, will 
hereafter be given in one book. Henry 
MacNair, who prepared the routes and 
maps for the Red Book, has joined the 
staff of the Blue Book company and will 
continue his work in New England. To- 
day the New England road crew, consisting 
of E. R. Mixer and MacNair, started on 
the work for the 1910 New England Blue 
Book. Next week John Mixer and Robert 
Bruce will start in car No. 2 through New 
Jersey and the south, and car No. 3, in 
charge of John P. Dods, will leave Chicago 
to begin its work on the 1910 middle west 
book. 
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ADVENTURES OF REGAL IN WESTERN WILDS 


GDEN, Utah, July 30—It is a wise 

provision of nature that we poor 
mortals may not know what the future 
holds in store for us, else the gay start 
of the transcontinental Regal Plugger from 
Rawlins Sunday morning would imme- 
diately have changed to a feeling as of 
one going forth to slaughter. Nothing 
short of Rock Springs would satisfy us, 
and we flew along for the first 20 miles, it 
looked so easy. Heading westward along 
the tracks of the Union Pacific road, wa 
found ourselves in a rough, rolling coun- 
try of steep ascents but fairly good road 
surfaces, where topping a long, hard climb, 
we had our first view of our friend, the 
coyote, whose comrades we see hourly, at 
work on his native heath. A narrow val- 
ley lay before us, divided in the center 
by a slight rise; on the one side fed undis- 
turbed a beautiful antelope and on the 
other, not 500 feet away, the coyote 
stalked him. Crawling closer and closer 
he came and we, the silent spectators of 
the impending tragedy, unseen and unheard 
by either, watch the scene with interest. 
As the coyote neared the top of the rise 
his sky line profile offered a too tempting 
mark to our driver, and with the crack of 
the rifle the four-footed hunter somesault- 
ed over and over, a 35 special bullet in 
his ribs. The antelope, electrified into a 
streak of brown, was gone in an instant. 


Road Is Indescribable 


Wamsutter, on the eastern edge of the 
Red Desert, furnishes the noon stop and 
after filling the water bags we tackled the 
road across this barren waste, finding a 
fair trail until we ran into Bitter Creek, 
when our troubles began. Of all the roads 
ever devised by man for the purpose of 
wrecking a motor car this was the limit of 
limits. The recent great storms had cut an 
already almost impassable trail into great 
washouts and gullies, 10, 20, and in some 
cases, 30 feet deep; the side walls steep 
declivities down which the car must be 
lowered with utmost care and the bottoms 
filled with mud, water and rocks. We be- 
came expert engineers with block and 
tackle, excavators with pick, shovel and 
bar, bridge-builders without material ex- 
cept such as might be at hand. The Plug- 
ger was hoisted and lowered up and down 
across these horrible pits. The crew la- 
bored unceasingly in the torrid sun; the 
strain was almost unbearable and the real 
danger of losing the car by miscalcula- 
tion and consequent drop into the bottom- 
less guiches was great. How we ever got 
the car through this 100 miles of country 
we hardly know. 

Night found us at Point of Rocks and 
gray dawn disclosed rain, and how it did 
come down! Bitter Creek, a sluggish 
alkali stream, rose to a raging flood with 
a bound and proceeded to tear into the 
already soggy banks like a steam shovel 
at work. One look at the trail was 


By George D. Wilcox 








enough. We were marooned between fords 
and for 48 mortal hours we waited in the 
old stone stage house, a relic of the In- 
dian days. 

Tuesday afternoon we ventured forth 
and again pointed westward. Five miles out 
we came to the first washout. The creek 
was a raging torrent and there were scant 
prospects of getting the car across. How- 
ever, we plunged in the water, which rose 
above the wheels into the body and over 
the motor and we stopped in mid stream 
all awash and surveyed the chances for a 
rescue. The tackle was gotten out and 
volunteers were called for to go ashore 
with the dead man and lines. Wading in 
the ice cold water which almost took one 
off his feet, three of the crew reached dry 
land, and for 2 mortal hours we pulled 
and hauled; finally the car was hauled 
nearly to dry land, when the tackle parts 
broke and with a rush the poor plugger 
dove deeper than ever into the muddy 
flood. By this time we were plastered with 
alakli, soaked and were dead tired, and 
when we saw the object of all our effort 
slide gracefully back into that creek we 
sat down as one man and cussed Wyoming 
roads to our hearts’ content. We held a 
council of war and devised new methods 
of extraction which, when finally put into 
execution, was rewarded with success, and 
the Plugger emerged dripping as a water 
wagon should. 


Series of Climbs and Descents 


We stopped at Rock Springs for lunch and 
on across a high wild mountain plateau 
into Green river we went, the road a 
series of steep climbs and dangerous de- 
scents. Across the Green river and south- 
west into a mighty canyon we plunged, 
determined to make Granger, 45 miles 
away, for the night stop. The road im- 
proved somewhat and we were congratu- 
lating ourselves that Granger was only 5 
miles distant and that we should arrive by 
9 o’clock, when our searchlight revealed 
the water of the greatest washout of them 
all, directly across our path. Its walls, 40 
feet high, were precipices, its bottom fath- 
omless mud, and progress westward seemed 
effectually barred. Scouting parties start- 
ed north and south along its rim for an 
opening to cross and finally, 2 miles to the 
south, we discovered the chance—an easy 
approach and descent to a firm, gravelly 
bottom, with the shallow water rippling in 
the moonlight, and a passable prairie on 
the other bank, which allowed us to regain 
the road to the north and a bed in Granger. 

The Plugger was brought up, rushed the 
ford—and sank in a sickening’ manner to 
the hubs in quicksand just at the moment 
when a safe passage seemed sure. One look 
was enough. We all realized that we never 
could pull the car out alone and in the 


dark, 5 miles to Granger afoot, in our 
exhausted condition, seemed impossible, 
so we decided to camp by the car until 
daylight and get what sleep we could. In 
this high altitude the nights are bitter 
cold and a sage brush fire, unless constant- 
ly fed, is a failure; so all night long we 
alternately froze and roasted as our fire- 
men piled on the brush or failed to return 
in time with a supply necessary to save 
the blaze. We were supperless, miserable 
and disgusted, but all things must come to 
an end and daylight and the sun warmed 
our blood enough to begin the work of 
rescue, which we accomplished in due time, 
and headed for Granger and food. 


Travel Down a Mountain 


Here we found that we must follow 
north along the Oregon Short Line to Opal 
and Oakley, and thence south through 
Cumberland to Evanston, a pleasant little 
detour of 75 miles, to avoid more washouts 
between Granger and Evanston. Night 
found us at Opal, and with good food and 
good beds at Callahan’s hotel we were off 
early for Evanston. The roads improved, 
the day was beautiful, and we tore off the 
30 miles to Cumberland in great shape. 
We saw grass and trees again and hailed 
our return to God’s country with joy. Out 
of Cumberland we went, directed by the 
entire population, and had visions of 
Evanston, 35 miles away, for lunch. Then 
miles out a dark suspicion arose in our 
minds. Could this be the fine road we 
has been assured of? We were bumping 
up long steep hills through sage brush and 
deep ruts, and it looked as if we had gone 
wrong. Precipitous mountains loomed 
ahead and to the right and left, and as we 
talked we come out onto the brow of a 
lofty cliff overlooking a beautiful valley 
with a seemingly fine road leading west- 
ward. Correct, we argued. There’s the fine 
road, so we commenced the descent of the 
cliff down the steepest wagon road one 
could imagine. With every wheel locked, 
the car slid down the narrow road and 
we heaved a sigh of relief as it landed 
safely at the bottom. 

For 5 miles up the canyon we fairly 
flew and sighted a ranch house at last, 
but as we approached the beautiful road 
ended in a swamp, and again we were 
stuck. Careful questioning at the ranch 
revealed nothing. English was not spoken 
or understood, but finally to our repeated 
questionings as to Evanston one of the 
boys pointed vaguely to the east from 
whence we came and showed as that to the 
west we confronted a blind canyon, end: 
ing abruptly a few hundred yards away. 
We experienced a sudden sinking fecling 
when we thought of that road back over 
the cliff. No motor car on earth could 
ascend it—how should we escape from this 
prison in the mountains into which we 
had fallen? The odometer showed that 
we were 16 miles out from Cumber'and 
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and the ride back to the cliff ywas.a 
silent one. As we approached the climb 
back to the summit it clearly demonstrat- 
ed its impossibility, but as we surveyed 
it our driver, Old Snowball Bill, who has 
now held the wheel alone for nearly 3,000 
miles, discovered a dim trail along its 
base to the south. We followed this for- 
Jorn hope, bumping and thumping fear- 
fully mile after mile, not knowing whence 
we were going, but hoping, At last a row 
of nine smokestacks appeared in the dim 
distance and as we rose over a hill Cumber- 
land lay before us. Four precious hours of 
daylight gone, 32 miles of seeing Wyoming, 
and we were back whence we started. 

Again we were ‘‘instructed,’’ and hit- 
ting the right road south made a fast run 
into Evanston, arriving at 6 p. m., follow- 
ing for miles the snow-clad Unita range. 
On Friday morning we headed west into 
Weber canyon for Ogden, 86 miles. 
Beauties of the Ride 

Who ean describe the grandeur of this 
ride through the great natural gateway 
that opened before us, permitting our es- 
eape to the beautiful valley in which Og- 
den is nestled? Range on range of mag- 
nificent snow-clad mountains piled them- 
selves to the north and south. The Weber 
river, roaring through the narrow gorge, 
gave scant foothold for the wagon road 
which perched now upon one shoulder, again 
on the opposite of the cliffs, winds under 
the shadow of the 
rocks. One 


great overhanging 
false movement of the steer- 
ing wheel, a skid, or failure of the brakes, 
and—well, it isn’t a good thing to specu- 
late on as to the net result. The road is 
superb—a wonder when such physical dif- 
overcomes are considered, 
filled with the grandeur and 


ficulties as it 
and at last, 
majesty of this wonderful pass, we broke 
through the Devil’s gate and came abrupt- 
ly into the level and beautiful valley. We 
were received in Ogden with open arms. 
The boys 


hour, 


entertained us until an unholy 
and I am sure none of the Regal 
erew ever will forget the bunch of good 
fellows who so royally wined and dined 
us, placing at our disposal their cars and 
time in this beautiful city. Next day we 
again struck westward into the great 
desert country. 


PRIZES FOR FRANKLIN 

Los Angeles, Cal., July 28—In the Santa 
Monica road race the Chanslor & Lyon 
trophy for the most consistent performer 
has been awarded by the judges to the 
Franklin entry, the Greyhound II, entered 
and driven by Ralph C. Hamlin, of Los 
Angeles. Running at the rate of nearly a 
mile a minute, the Franklin covered the 
twenty-four laps of the 8.3-mile course 
with a variation of only 1836 seconds in 
the time of the several laps. The fastest 
ap was made in 8 minutes 36 seconds and 
the slowest in 8 minutes 54% seconds. 
"he average was 8 minutes 45 seconds, the 
variation being only 9 seconds either way. 
The course was 199.2 miles long. 
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Plans Are Being Made 
for Southern Reliabilty 


Atlanta, Ga., July 29—With date set, 
several routes selected and a committee at 
work on the rules and regulations the 
Georgia state endurance runs begin to as- 
sume definite shape. A meeting of the 
executive committee of the Georgia Good 
Roads Automobile Association was held 
here today at which the action named 
above was taken. The date set for the 
starting of the run was November 8. and 
on that day cars will start at a half 
dozen different points on endurance runs 
to Atlanta, The drawing up of rules and 
regulations for the conducting of the runs 
has been left to the contest committee of 
the Savannah Automobile Club. This body 
will draw a set of conditions founded on 
Glidden lines, but strict enough to make 
a winner possible in a 2-day run. Only 
three of the routes have been definitely 
selected. They are: 

1—Reliability run from Savannah to Atlanta 
—Over route to be announced later. Prizes in 
this contest will be $750 for the first car and 
$250 for the second. 

2—Reliability run from Augusta to Atlanta 
via Harlem, Thomson, Washington, Lexington, 
Athens, Winder, Lawrenceville, Stone Mountain, 
Decatur to Atlanta. A prize of $400 is of- 
fered the car making the best score over this 
run, and $200 for the second best. The Athens 
Banner offers a special good roads prize of $500 
for the counties of the route between Atlanta 
and Augusta—$300 for the first prize, $200 
for the second and $100 is offered in addition 
tor the third, for the county offering the best 
10 miles of road over this route, Richmond, 
Clarke and Fulton counties being excepted. 

3—A combination of the two proposed runs 
from Albany and Fitzgerald—The routes from 
these two points to meet at Macon and from 
thence via the counties along the Central rail- 
road to Atlanta. The route from Albany to 
Macon will be via Leesburg, Americus, Monte- 


zuma, Fort Valley and Macon, thence to At- 
lanta. The route from Fitzgerald will be via 


Abbeville, Hawkinsville and Perry to Macon, 
thence to Atlanta. Allowance will be made 
for the 7 miles’ difference of distance between 
Albany and Atlanta, and Fitzgerald and At- 
lanta by the committee on contest regulations 
of the Savannah Automobile Club. A prize of 
$500 will be offered for the car making the 
best score and $250 for the car making the 
second best score in this contest. Also a 
prize of $250 for the county offering the best 
10 miles of road, and $100 for the second best 
in the routes of this contest, Bibb, Dougherty, 
Ben Hill and Fulton counties excepted. 

Other state contest routes are to be an- 
nounced later. All cars, from points of start- 
ing or elsewhere, in or out of the state, will 
be permitted to enter these contests at any 
official starting point, subject to classification 
and handicap conditions, to be determined by 
the committee on contest regulations of the 
Savannah Automobile Club. It is the purpose 
of the state committee to encourage and permit 
the greatest freedom of entry and to secure a 
fair basis of competition by which all cars may 
enter upon relatively just conditions. 


Savannah’s End of It 

Savannah, Ga., July 31—With very near 
all the plans complete, November 8 has 
been set for the Savannah-to-Atlanta en- 
durance run, under the auspices of the 
News, Savannah Automobile 
Club and the Atlanta Constitution. The 
prize money now in sight above the ex- 
penses of the contest will be divided into 
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a first and second prize, $750 for the first 
ear and $250 for the second. The rules 
governing the contest will be rigid and 
patterned after those of the Glidden tour, 
according to preliminary plans discussed 
at the meeting of the Savannah Automo- 
bile Club on Monday night. All counties 
that expect to share in the division of 
prize money fer good roads must get in 
their checks by August 10 in order for the 
Savannah Automobile Club to perfect ar- 
rangements. Already several counties have 
expressed their willingness to contribute 
to make the contest the biggest event in 
the motoring history of the south. The 
contributions that come in probably will 
swell the amount that will be given to the 
prize winners. A special committee of 
which A. W. Solomon is chairman, will 
meet within a few weeks and formulate 
rules and regulations for the contest. The 
average speed for the run will be at least 
20 miles an hour, or as high as 30. The 
distance to Atlanta via roads is estimated 
at 300 miles. Whether or not the endur- 
ance contest will end the day it starts is 
a question yet to be determined. Cars in 
the contest must be fully equipped. Sup- 
ply stations for the cars will be estab- 
lished at convenient points by the Savan- 
nah club. Each car will carry an observer 
and the drivers will decide largely what 
portions of the route are in the best con- 
dition. Upon these opinions will rest the 
distribution of the good roads prize 
money, unless other plans are adopted by 


the club. 
Engineers in Chicago 


Chicago, Aug. 2—The annua: meeting of 
the Association of Automobile Engineers 
which is tu meet in Chicago this week will 
be entertained at the Algonqin hill-climb 
on Thursday. Motor ears for their trans- 
portation will be furnished by the trade 
in Chicago. On Friday morning an elec- 
tric session will be held at the Illinois 
Athletie Club, where most of the visiting 
engineers will reside during their stay in 
the city. Friday afternoon they will visit 
the Pullman palace car plant and work up 
an appetite for the banquet to be given 
them at the athletic club in the evening. 
Saturday morning another session will be 
held at which papers will be discussed. 
The program for the 3 days is as follows: 


Thursday, 5, at 10 a. m., in cars loaned by 
Chicago dealers to Algonquin, Ill., to witness 
afternoon half of hill-climbing contest. 

Friday, 6, at 9:30, meeting in gymnasium of 
club. Papers: “Energy Consumption of Com- 
mercial Vehicles,’ Churchward; “Possible In- 
creases of the Wei ht Efficiency of Storage 
Batteries,” Sokal; ome Points in the Oper- 
ation and Care of Vehicle Batteries,” Beck; 
“Electric Cradle Dynamometer,” Baldwin. Af- 
ter lunch take 1:20 train from Van Buren 
street suburban station Illinois Central to Pull- 
man, Ill. The Pullman company has extended 
an invitation to visit its works. 

Saturday, 8:30 a. m.—Leaving in motor cars 
for South Shore Country Club. Meeting at 
9:30 in tap room. Papers: “Notes on Lubri- 
cating Oils,” Floyd; ‘Commercial Test of a 
Pierce Water-Cooled Motor,’ Luhrman and 
Woodward; ‘Test of a 20- horsepower Frank- 
iin Air-Cooled Motor,” Evans and Lay; “The 
Wider Dissemination of Professional Knowledge 
and Experience,’ Hess. Luncheon to be served 
at club to members and visitors as guests of 
the Woods Motor Vehicle Co. Golf and swim- 
er. in the afternoon for those desiring to 
remain. 
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QUESTION OF BEARING SURFACE 
OLUMBIA, TENN.—Editor Moto 
Age—In order to settle a dispute will 
Motor Age tell me: Which main bearing 
in the following three motors, each of 
standard design and 30-horsepower, 4-inch 














bore and 41-inch stroke, will give the / 


longest service, one with the cylinders cast 
singly with a five-bearing crankshaft, one/ 













EDITOR’S NOTE—In this department 
Motor Age answers free of charge questions 
regarding motor problems, and invites the 
discussion of pertinent subjects. Corre- 
spondence is solicited from subscribers and 
others. All communications must be prop- 
erly signed, and should the writer not wish 
his name to appear, he may use any nom de 


j plume desired. 








minishing the amount of power it devel- 


oped at first. Yet it is surprising how 


with twin cylinder castings and with a) well it did perform when we take into 
three-bearing crankshaft, or a motor cast / consideration how theoretically incorrect 


en bloe with a two-bearing crankshaft ?— 
L. C. Buryard. 

Your question is difficult to answer. In 
the first place, there is no standard design 
in motor construction as yet, nor are 
there three motors of the types you men- 


tion having the same kind of bearings. / 


There are few motors, if any, with four | 


separately-cast cylinders and a five-bear- U 


ing crankshaft, which are not fitted with 
plain hearings; whereas, on the other 
hand, Motor Age knows of no motor with 
Your cylinders cast en bloe whose two- 
‘bearing crankshaft~does not rest on ball 
The life of a bearing depends 
Yipon the efficiency of its physical and 
mechanical construction, its frictional 
area, its lubrication, and the alignment! 
maintained. In a five-bearing crankshaft} 
proper alignment is more difficult to main- 
tain than in a three or two-bearing crank- 
shaft, and the greater frictional area, 
while it might tend toward a longer life, 
at the same time increases the frictional 
resistance and decreases the power ef- 
ficiency of the motor. It is also possible 
to ‘make the frictional area of a three- 
bearing motor just as great by increasing 
the length and diameter of the bearing. 
The greater the load put on a bearing the 
more frictional area required. Granted 
that_it were possible that the bearings in } 
each case were as rigidly supported, of the 
sime material, and efficiently lubricated} 
the five-bearing shaft might be the longest 
AIR-COOLED TWO-CYLINDERS 
Oshkosh, Wis.—Editor Motor Age—The 
making of air-cooled two-cylinder opposed 
four-cycle engines is a comparatively mod- 
ern undertaking, and although there are 
several manufacturers of this type the 
writer has, up to the present, failed to see 
one without some features which to say 
the least are undesirable. In one of the 
first the cylinders were cast integral with 
the crankcase, the cylinders being in ex- 
act alignment. This required bent or 
crooked connecting rods—very unmechan- 
ical. For a time this engine performed 
fairly well. It ran reasonably quiet, but 
the side wear of pistons and cylinders 


caused by offset connecting rods soon 
caused considerable rattle, as well as di- 


» hard-tire type. 


the construction was. However, this style 
of engine is still used by several manu- 
facturers of motor cars of the high-wheel 
Engines so designed are 
driving cars all over the country which 


| weigh 1,280 pounds, and up the steepest 


hills any ordinary car can go. Yet the 
bore is but 4 inches, with the same stroke. 
If one desires to regrind the valves of 
many motors now on the market the con- 
struction is of such character that the 
valve cages, and sometimes part of the 
crankcase, must be removed to permit of 
it. There should be plugs screwed in the 
outer side end of the valve cages or ends 
of cylinders of sufficiently large diameter 
to remove the valves, or to regrind them 
in position. It is not necessary in such 
cases to lose any of the radiating surface 
as is usually done where plugs are used. In 
having these plugs made with cooling fins 
on their outer ends similar to those on the 
cylinders one defect may be cured. Again, 
there is no reason why there cannot be a 
hand hole in the top of the crankcase 
almost as large as the diameter of the 
case. Such forethought assists the person 
who may use the engine from the fact that 
inside of the case the crankpins and con- 
necting rods can be easily inspected. It 
also permits the observer to note the 
quantity of oil in the crankcase. 

The writer was lately in a motor fac- 
tory where two-cylinder opposed—I dis- 
like the term double opposed—engines 
were made exclusively, and noted that the 
camshaft gear was made from a hard brass 
alloy. This metal had a musical note equal 
to that of a bell when the engine was 
speeded up. A cast iron gear would be 
preferable. Another noteworthy fact was 
that neither the pistons nor the connect- 
ing rods were weighed up to balance. Con- 
sequently there was a fearful amount of 
vibration to the engine, which might have 
been prevented if all the parts were care- 
fully balanced. 

Why will motor manufacturers continue 
to use cast iron flywheels with four cast 
blades as_ spokes 


They are dangerous. 






the cams. 





sheet metal blades attached to the periph- 
ery far better for cooling? They cer- 
tainly blow the air upon the hottest part 
of the cylinders instead of on the crank- 
case as do the cast fan spokes. Then they 
are safer. The writer has known of a 
number of instances where cast iron fly- 
wheels have bursted, causing much dam- 
age and sometimes injury to persons. 

While it requires a little more work 
and is slightly more expensive, yet the 
result is so much more satisfactory if 
the intake and exhaust pushrods are 
operated by different cams. It is usual in 
opposed cylinder engines to use the same 
cam to operate both intake and exhaust 
pushrods, but when this is done a com- 
promise is made in the shape of the cam 
so that it does not time the opening and 
closing of either the intake or exhaust 
valves with the best possible results. 

It is a well known fact that the valves 
and pushrods of an air-cooled engine make 
more noise than in water cooled engines, 
and there seems to be no way to entirely 
prevent it, but it can be partially remedied 
by the shape of the cams. When the en- 
gine runs very rapidly the pushrod drops 
back too suddenly if the cam is not of 
shape to prevent it. ‘‘Good enough’’ is 
hardly the term to qualify the shape of 
A little more care should be 
exercised than is usually taken to the 
shaping of these cams.—C. B. Hatfield. 


SUGGESTION FOR NEXT GLIDDEN 


Kansas City, Mo.—Editor Motor Age— 
No one interested in motoring can help 
but see the injustice of the Glidden tour 
to the small cars and how impossible 
it is for them to compete with Pierce- 
Arrows and cars of that class. I am 
most anxious to witness a relibility and 
endurance contest among the little ones 
and suggest the following tour for 
ears selling at $1,000 and under. I 
am not only familiar with the country 
through which this tour runs but say with- 
out fear of contradiction that there are 
more ears sold in that territory of the 
class that would make up this tour than 
in any other territory in the United States. 
And I say further that there is no more 
beautiful country through which to tour 
and nowhere more perfect weather than 
is found in this district in October. The 
dinner stops and the night stations are all 
in towns of sufficient size to insure excellent 
accommodations and the distance from 
night stop to night stop makes a 14 to 15 
mile schedule practical. I would have the 
tour start at Detroit on Monday and 
lunch at Jackson, with Kalamazoo the 
first night stop, 140 miles. Tuesday, Kala- 
mazoo to Chicago, 145 miles; lunch at 


Niles. Wednesday, Chicago to Clinton. 
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140 miles; lunch at DeKalb. Thursday 
Clinton to Ottumwa, 145 miles; lunch at 
Davenport or Moline. Friday, Ottumwa to 
Des Moines, 140 miles; lunch at Osceola. 
Saturday, Des Moines to Omaha, 145 miles; 
lunch at Atlantic. Spend Sunday in 
Omaha. Monday, Omaha, to Marysville, 
Kan., 135 miles; lunch at Lincoln. Tues- 


entrant.’’ Taking advantage of these al- 
lowances the Buick car, which won the 
Cobe trophy, ran without a muffler to re- 
duce back pressure on the motor and 

P=T where P is the original pressure weight, no fenders or running boards were 
60 pounds. carried, and of course every other advan- 

PyoD, per square inch at 30 degrees tage was taken to reduce weight and’still 
Fahrenheit which is equal to 271.89 de- comply with rule ten, which demanded 





day, Marysville to Kansas City, 135 miles; grees absolute temperature or T. that, ‘‘Competing cars in running order, 
lunch at Atchison. Wednesday, Kansas PT but without water, gasoline, tools, spare 
City to Moberly, 135 miles; lunch at Car- Pp =—— P, is the resulting pressure at tires or parts, must weigh at least 2,250 
rolton. Thursday, Moberly to St. Louis, T 


pounds, this weight including oil in the 
60 degrees Fahrenheit or 288.55 degrees motor and transmission.’’ A 2 per cent 


absolute temperature. ballast was permitted-to bring the car’s 
Substituting these values in the equa- Weight up to this amount. The Cobe 


148 miles; lunch at Montgomery. Friday, 
St. Louis to Vincennes, 150 miles; lunch 
at Centralia. Saturday, Vincennes to In- 


dianapolis, 145 miles, luneh at Terre 60 & 288.55 trophy car used perforated pistons, which 
Haute. Spend Sunday at Indianapolis. tion P—-——————-=—63.68 pounds per greatly reduced the vibration set up in 
Monday have the speed trials at the great 271.89 the motor and allowed of higher motor 
Indianapolis track. If points are counted square inch. speeds; the radiator had a brass strap at- 
for reliability, endurance, fuel consump- 


This result, as can be seen, is far from tached to the frame at each end and pass- 
120 pounds per square inch, as Motor Age ing over the radiator frame, with an oval 
figured it. The stretching of the inner Opening for the filling cap, to hold the 
tube and casing has been neglected in ‘adiator firmly in place and a new type of 
BIG WHEELS REQUIRE LESS POWER _ this, but as the pressure varies inversely dash was used. The Cobe trophy care 

: é ale as the volume the temperature remaining 48h was used. The Cobe trophy cars 

Klamath Falls, Ore—Editor Motor Age constant, the expansion of the tube and BATTERY NOT INJURIOUS 
—Through the Readers’ Clearing House casing would tend to reduce the pressure Casiiavilie. TiiTiliiee- Meter Gia 
please answer the following question: Will below 63.58 pounds per square inch.—A. V. sane a Re ‘i paca nenee ae ro yee ; 
it take more power to drive a motor carp), aanson. ee : pages ti 
with 40-inch wheels than to drive a ma- neto. To start the motor I use the bat- 


tion, and speed, I predict that such a tour 
would be more popular than was ever the 
Glidden.—Fair Play. 


- ; This sti i: 18, i . 
chine with 30-inch wheels, the speed being Pn agate sep wee ssa and theese ee iewtitian 
constant and the gearing arranged so that — a a ents : — peers _ anne be sored — 
the speed of the two engines is constant? COBE CUP BUICK dry cells. Will Motor Age inform me if 


It is argued that the 40-inch wheels give 

| less leverage than the shorter wheel.— 
Hall-Shepherd Co. 

It should take less power to drive a 

motor ear with 40-inch wheels than to 

drive a machine with 30-inch wheels. The 


a 6-volt, 60-ampere-hour storage battery 
would injure my coil?—F. R. Merz. 

No. A single dry cell, when fresh, gen- 
erally has a voltage of over 2 volts, con- 
sequently three cells connected in series, 
as yours undoubtedly were, would have a 


Putnam, Conn.—Editor Motor Age— 
Through the Readers’ Clearing House will 
Motor Age inform me if the 30-horse- 
power Buick which won the Cobe cup re- 
cently was strictly a stock car—that is, the 


3 chassis? If not, how did it differ from ; 

advantage of large wheels is that they stock 7 ; chi valine of sahey Set 0a ee 
" g Y the regular stock model 17 Buick which  gajg gig not inj ‘ sh as 

: pass over obstacles in the road more easily gejjg for $1,.750.—A Subscriber. pene tapea tebe r nde tyenr fits 
‘ ™ than small ones, and as to the larger foctiy safe in using the vale Rettery. 


The fact that this car was pronounced 
eligible by the technical committee and STEAM PRESSURE IN PIPES 
allowed to enter this race is proof enough Toronto, Canada—Editor Motor Age— 
that it complied with the stock chassis Through the Readers’ Clearing House will 
defintion which applied to this race and Motor Age tell me what is the highest 


wheels giving less leverage, that would all 
depend on the diameter of the driving 
gear. If the diameter of the bevel gear 
on the rear axle, in the case of a shaft- 
drive car, or of the sprockets on the drive 























p anaper which was: ‘‘A stock chassis is one which, steam pressure a %%4-inch wrought iron 
r wheels, 7” case of a chain-driven car, weTe without any changes whatever, except that steam pipe should stand, also what press- 
'e fm Proportional to the size of the wheels the jighter rear springs may be used, can, by ure should a 14-inch malleable iron return 
m ™ leverage would be the same in either case. adding the necessary parts be assembled bend stand?—H. J. C. 
m USING GRAPHITE IN OILER into a complete stock car for which it is The highest steam pressure a 14-inch 
em , , i Ber . vi : - wrought iron steam pi i 
d Pliisdslphia, Pa.—Baiter Moter Age— designed The follow ing changes are per ught iron pipe should stand is 
28 ; ‘ rR et mitted: Additions to oil and fuel sup- about 17,000 pounds; this is considerable 
Replying to C. M. Cotton’s communication : ‘ , , : 
or ae , ; ‘ plies; changes of steering post angle, and more than could be applied to a pipe of this 
in Motor Age, issue June 3, relative to i. ge ; : : : 2 
I oe , . ‘ : change of driving gear ratio, and tire and size. A 44-inch malleable iron return bend 
mixing graphite with oil. I used graphite é : é ° 
ry ‘ : rim equipment was left optional with the should stand about 150 pounds pressure. 
in my McCord oiler, and it cost me several 
os dollars to learn my mistake, as it clogged ram 0) W i. \ I oe FA N ( 
3 the oiler. Since then I have used nothing ps 9 =) of 
oi but the best oil and have had no trouble < \ Rid ru iy A xs ru ij f) 
an ; A = . e, \ sv v YY eee = 
with lubrication —W. T. Nields. < cu Py - fc i — ‘ass 
sa C. si » i! Zz 
7 F t y yf Ae , 
re POINTS OUT LAW OF GASES <{ au | 
ur ae ae Ss IINDIANA | 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Editor Motor Age 
an ; wb ‘ 
: @ —! must take exception to a statement _ X : : = ae | ge 
1e P Pa 
ail @ made by Motor Age on page 19 of Motor a re. o . ee ILLINOIS | yp OHIO 
: ‘ Age, issue April 15, in answer to a ques- ~ , ) “ » | 
on : A oe ; a) P : 
tion by Louis Selle, of Great Bend, Kan. ( Oe oO & | 
om a p- y , 
15 According to law of gases, the volume by ° 
5 be; ore? , ’ a) yy % 
va eing constant, the pressure varies directly KANSAS 4 » * 
fa as the absolute temperature and not as | J Fn? AY . 
the Motor Age stated. The correct solution of oe x 
ila- “his problem is as follows: SucczsTep ROvT# FOR THE Next GiippEn Tour 
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FUNCTIONS AND FRAILTIES OF 


























INGLE pole spark plugs are almost 


exclusively used, and the metal of the 


cylinders serves as the return circuit, so- 
called ground return—affording two ad- 
vantages, viz: the spark plug construction 
is simplified, and the wiring system is 
relatively free constructive 
plications. It is a great advantage to have 
but little wiring, primarily because the 
presence of a number of loose wires over 
the motor interferes with free access and 


from com- 


the insulation on the cables, being of 
rubber, is easily destroyed, especially as 
the temperature is high in the motor space, 
and rubber used for purposes of insula- 
tion is easily deteriorated in the presence 
of heat. 

Heat Causes Trouble 


Since spark plugs are screwed into the 
walls of cylinders, heat is at the bottom 
of much of the trouble experienced, and 
frequently, when the porcelain insulation 
disrupts, it is because of unequal expan- 
sion between parts, rather than to elec- 
trical disturbances. If, for illustration, 
the porcelain surrounds a metallic mem- 
ber, and it expands more than the porce- 
lain, pressure will come on the same, and 
it may not be capable of withstanding 
this pressure. 

Fig. 1 shows a conventional form of 
spark plug with mica insulation. In this 
ease the central electrode E is of special 
nickel steel, of great strength, and means 
are provided to compress the mica to the 
maximum. A packing ring should be used 
between the mica enlargement and the 
plug proper, for then the pressure will be 
slightly relieved when the parts heat up, 
excess strain will be avoided, while at 
the same time the joint will be tight. 
Were ‘porcelain substituted for mica in 
Fig. 2, the absence of the packing ring re- 
ferred to would result in a leak, and the 


By Thomas J. Fay 








rigid pressure would cause the porcelain 
to disrupt, especially {when the electrical 
stresses are added to those due to excess 
pressure from heat causes; the packing 
ring P is in place. 

In Fig. 3 packing is provided at P 
under the enlargement of the porcelain, 
which is shown in section, and the plug, 
proper, is also provided with packing at 
Pl to prevent leakage. A packing P2 
prevents leakage at the central electrode 
E. In these respects, Fig. 4 is also ade- 
quately provided. Fig. 6 shows the pack- 
ing P above the enlargement of the porce- 
lain, which is wrong, due to the grinding 
effect of the packing nut N, when it is 
tightened, abrading the 
many cases the nut is flared off to suit 
the contour of the porcelain, and cutting 
through the packing, if it is so placed, is 
a normal expectation. 


packing. In 


Regulating the Spark Gap 

In some types of plugs, illustrated in 
Figs. 4 and 6, a multiple gap G is em- 
ployed, and the claim is that the spark 
will take the path of least resistance, If 
a drop of lubricating oil, which is of 
higher resistance than the normal path, 
splashes up, and rests on the terminals, 
thus interposing a relatively high resist- 
ance, the multiple gap is supposed to have 
one of the paths free from oil, which is 
on the assumption that the amount of oil 
delivered by the splash will be less than 
that required to fill in between the several 
gaps. 

With multiple gaps the jumping poten- 
tial will be lower than when a single gap 
is used, because some of the charge will 
brush across, due to the plurality of leak- 
age nodes, and what is gained in one 
direction is lost in another. For the 
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SPARK PLUGS 
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highest break-down potential, a single gap, 
of the greatest possible length, offers ad- 
vantages. Since the metal of which the 
electrodes are made is detached at a slow 


rate by the electrical energy expended in 
the process, it is claimed that multiple- 
node spark plugs offer the further ad- 
vantage of one path for the discharge 
when all the others are reduced so much 
that the distance is beyond the working 
amount; the spark plugs, of the single- 
node variety, are so made that the dis- 
tance may be varied at will, with but 
slight trouble, and since they run for sev- 
eral months without having to be ad- 
justed, this phase of the problem offers 
but slight food for serious reflection. 


Wear of the Nodes. 


The rate of wear of the nodes, due to 
the electrical action, which is precisely the 
same as that in an are lamp, when the 
carbon pencils are reduced, will be pro- 
portional to the electrical energy expended 
in the gap, and the material used. If the 
electrodes are of some material with 3 
high melting point, as platinum, or alloys 
of iridium and platinum, the rate of 
wasting away will be very slow, but there 
is no known material which will be en- 
tirely free from loss from this cause. 

In practice, owing to the cost of plati- 
num, if it is used in the central electrode 
at aii, the amount is limited to a tip, 
as indicated in Fig. 3, or an insertion is 
made, using a wire of small diameter to 
piece out the central electrode, in the 
same way that the shell electrode is at 
tached to the shell, or plug. As a general 
rule the trouble which follows the presence 
of insertions of alloy platinum, into the 
central electrode, are more than enough 
to offset the troubles which follow when 
the central electrode is of some one ma 
terial, as special nickel steel, with a very 
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low carbon content, or other steel. in 
which the carbon is held to a low point. 


That the carbon should be low in the 
steel, is reasoned, since the melting point 
is lowered as carbon is inereased, and the 
jower the melting point the more rapid 
will be the wasting process. If iron is 
used, of a grade in which the carbon is, 
say five points, the life of the central 
electrode will be very satisfactory, pro- 
vided the insulating tube is porcelain, for 
then the mechanical strength of the part 
will not have to be so great as when mica 
jsemployed. With mica, as before stated, 
great strength is necessary in order to 
compress the laminw, in order that leak- 
age will be stopped. When mica is em- 
ployed the best material will be nickel 
steel, with a rather high nickel content 
and carbon limited to ten points as a 
maximum. This material will furnish the 
requisite qualities, as strength, density, 
and high melting point. 

May Use Platinum Alloy 

The outside electrode, attached to the 
plug, may well be of platinum alloy, and 
the diameter of the wire used, may then 
be very limited; this is desirable from 
two points of view, i. e.: the electrode will 
be easily bent to any desired length of 
gap, and a needle point will always be 
fashioned as the material wastes away, 
which will be at a very slow rate. 

In certain classes of magnetos, in order 
to be able to start without having to use 
an auxiliary ignition system, the sparking 
listance is relatively short, and many 
experiments made, to show what will be 
the best sparking distance, indicate that, 
as between 1-3 and 1 millimeter, there is 
little or no advantage. 1-32 of an inch, 
which is almost exactly .8 millimeter, 
seems to be an accepted spark gap, and in 
this connection, it would seem to be a 
fair inference that the gap may be varied 
over considerable ranges without altering 
its effectiveness. 

The tendency to disrupt the porcelain 
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will be accentuated very much if the spark 
gap is increased, since the potential re- 
quired to break down the gap increases 
not only with the compression pressure, 
but with the length of the gap as well. 
It is on this account that motorists are 
sometimes led to believe that the sparking 
system is in good order, since, when the 
plug is on the open, a spark is given, but 
when the plug is inserted into the cylinder, 
and the compression is made, no results 
follow; obviously, the thing to do is to 
reduce the length of the spark gap, so 
that a spark will propagate in the cylinder, 
despite compression. Although a good, 
vigorous spark is desired, even so, the 
shorter the gap the less will be the chances 
of destroying insulation, and the longer 
the life of the spark plug; good timing, 
for illustration, will do more to make a 
motor work well than will inferior timing 
and a spark of great competence. 
Dielectric Strength Necessary in Porcelain 
In view of the high temperature of the 
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cylinder walls, against which the spark- 
plug must contact, the insulation of the 
spark plug must be of porcelain, mica, or 
some other composition, such as will not 
deteriorate. But this is not enough, ow- 
ing to the electro-static stresses set up 
in the fiber of the porcelain, or other 
insulation used. If electrical energy ‘will 
produce a disruptive discharge in an air 
gap, which is of very high resistance, it 
will do the same to porcelain or other 
material, for the same reason. The very 
fact that the resistance is high, lies at 
the bottom of the phenoménon, and in 
fact, were the resistance low, instead of 
high, the disruptive discharge would not 
transpire, 

It should be well understood that to 
interpose insulation between the paths of 
an electrical charge, is to subject the 
insulation to stresses, just as if the ma- 
terial were struck a blow with a maul, 
or mechanically subjected to torsional, 
bending, or shearing moments. The 
amount of the energy in the electrical 
charge is represented by formula as fol- 
lows: 

E2 
w=— 
R 
When E=electromotive force in volts 
W=energy in watts 
R=—resistance of the dielectric in 
ohms. 
Interpreting the Formula 


Glancing at the formula, and interpret- 
ing the same, leads to the conclusion that 
the higher the resistance of the insulation, 
the greater will be the voltage required to 
disrupt the same, and the greater will be 
the damage done when the insulation is 
pierced. Porcelain, as used in spark plugs, 
may be of two grades, viz: glazed, offering 
high surface resistance, and vitrified, 
throughout the entire section, thus con- 
verting the whole section into high-resist- 
ance material, rather than the surface 
only. 
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The ‘high-surface effect is desirable, in 
any case, in order to assure the highest 
possible resistance against surface leakage, 
and incidentally, the greater the surface, 
the less will be the surface leakage. In 
this account it is desirable to so design 
spark plugs so that the porcelain will have 
an air-gap all around it, at all points ex- 
cepting at the enlargement, which is for 
the purpose of holding the porcelain in 
place, against internal pressure, due to the 
compressed, and expanded mixture. Fig. 
8 shows a defective form of construction, 
in which it will be observed that the in- 
. sulation I is in contact with the metal M 
at all points. Soot, which is the bane of 
spark plug performance, will quickly form 
between the surfaces if the space between 
the insulation and the metal is restricted, 
so that it is not enough to merely provide 
a gap such as might assure immunity from 
surface leakage; the space must be ade- 
quate to defeat the tendency of carbon to 
bridge across. 


Question of Porcelain Quality 


When the space is adequate to defeat the 
ills of carbon bridges, as shown in Fig. 2, 
for instance, the main question resolves 
into one of the quality of the porcelain, 
and as the surface of vitrified porcelain is 
quite as effective as when the material is 
glazed, there is no disadvantage in having 
the same vitrified. Dampness, if it pene- 
trates the pores of the porcelain, will lower 
the resistance of the same, and the arcing 
voltage will be lowered. Once an are is 
started, there is slight chance of success, 
since the damage which will follow, during 
the arcing process, may be sufficient to 
disrupt the porcelain. 

Sometimes the porcelain is rendered de- 
fective, during the arcing process, in ex- 
tent so slightly as not to be noticeable to 
the eye unaided by a magnifying glass, 
and motorists are then prone to assume 
that the insulation is perfect, hence the 
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trouble is sought for in other directions, 
which may be futile. When ignition 
trouble, of the mysterious sort, creeps in, 
it is always well to be suspicious of the 
insulation in the spark plug, even though 
there are no surface indications, and the 
proof of sound insulation will be at hand 
when several new spark plugs fail to 
remedy. the ignition trouble. 

Mica Has Advantages 

There are hundreds of grades of mica, 
many of which are of little or no value in 
ignition work. Shellac, used in the process 
is in the same category, in that much of 
it is so impure that its use indicates failure 
from the start. What is wanted for spark 
plug work, is a fine grade of mica, as In- 
dian amber, mica, of good selections, in 
even laminez, built up and cemented to- 
gether by using shellac of the first quality, 
thin enough so not to induce a thick film 
over the surfaces of the mica lamine. 
The amount of pressure employed, should 
be enough to squeeze out nearly all of the 
shellac, and the only way this can be 
accomplished is to employ the needed 
facilities in the process of manufacture, 
besides using a central electrode of good 
diameter and of alloy steel, in order that 
the clamping process will be effective, and 
the steel will not stretch, or better yet, 
part, during assembly, or after, the spark 
plug is delivered to the user. 

Select a Cool Location 

Since porcelain and even mica will be 
damaged if expansion is carried to some 
length, it follows that a cool location is 
the most productive of results, and it hap- 
pens to be true as well, that sooting is less 
likely to follow if the spark plugs are 
located in cylinders on the intake side, 
probably due to the better explosive char- 
acter of the mixture at that point, and 
again due to the less likelihood of coke 
formations in cooler zones. The water- 
jacket should be extended around the 
spark plug with even greater care than 
around valves, and on the whole, the cooler 
the location, the better will be the per- 
formance of the spark plugs. 

The length of the spark plug should not 
be so great that it extends far into the 
cylinders, for then the extension will be 
out of the influence of the jacket cooling 
medium to increase in temperature enough 
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to damage the insulation even if pre-igni- 
tion is not a normal- expectation. Pre- 
ignition depends largely upon the compres- 
sion, and although some motors might be 
so constructed that -pre-ignition will not 
be eminent if the extended spark plug does 
raise to a higher temperature than the 
surrounding wall, this trouble would be 
quite possible in: the ‘remaining cases. 

Leakage, even though slight, destroys 
the good performante of motors, and in 
many cases, in actual practice, lazy per- 
formance is due to leakage of gas around 
the spark plugs. When spark plugs are 
delivered from the ‘makers they are fairly 
tight, but when heat effects are introduced 
it is necessary to tighten up, under heat, 
until the leakage, which may be located 
by squirting oil over the surfaces, is elimi- 
nated. Spark plugs are frail, and when 
the tightening process is on, it will spell 
failure to do the work carelessly, or to 
exert great pressure. The extent to which 
damage will follow if the spark plug is 
subjected to excess pressure will depend 
upon whether or not a soft packing is 
placed under the clamping nut, as well as 
at the enlargement, near the other ex 
tremity. 

In manufacturing, it is necessary to col- 
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sider that the porcelain does not come in 
precisely regular shape in every unit. The 
result is that limits of tolerance must be 
adequate to allow for these variations, 
and the clamping nut, at the top—see Fig. 
2—must be a loose fit, radially if it ex- 
tends down, and around the porcelain. 
Then—in packing the spark plugs for 
shipment—if the electrode is weak, since 
the plugs stand on ends, the electrodes will 
be damaged before they reach the user in 
a certain percentage of cases at any rate. 
If the electrode in the shell is short, and 
pointed directly in towards the central 
electrode, it will not be adjustable, since, 
when the end is eroded away, it may not 
then be bent to reduce the length of the 
sparking gap. To obviate this difficulty 
the electrode in the shell is always some- 
what longer than prime necessity demands, 
and it is slanted towards the central 
electrode in order to facilitate adjustment 
of the spark-gap distance. The central 
electrode is made longer than the electrical 
requirement, in order that it will protect 
the smaller electrode, during shipment. 
Terminals Should Be Secure 

The high-tension leads from the magneto 
or coil, as the ease may be, should be in 
suitable boxes, or conduits, and where 
they terminate at the spark plugs, it is of 
the greatest importance to provide good 
and secure terminal connectors, preferably 
of the class which may be readily de- 
tached. At all events, the electrical con- 
tact should be good, despite dirt, oil and 
vibrations. Since it is frequently neces- 
sary to remove spark plugs from cylinders 
to examine, test, and clean them, every 
facility should be offered to render the 
process free from trouble, and Fig. 9 illus- 
trates a holder for the spark plugs, which 
will be found handy when it is desired to 
test them. In this case, the position A is 
when a plug is in place in the cylinder, 
and B represents the plug, in the test 
holder, which is made of flat steel, so 
contrived that a slot in the extension 
bracket accommodates the spark plug, dur- 
ing test, and grounds the shell to complete 
the circuit. 
Standard Sizes of Spark Plugs 


It is to be hoped that the time will 
arrive when all spark plugs will be alike 
as respects the thread which is cut on the 
plug to enable the same to be screwed into 
the eylinder. At the present time there 
are four so-called standards, as follows: 
The A. L. A. M. standard, using a parallel 
thread, which enables the plug to be 
screwed up against a packing ring until it 
is gas tight; this idea is the superior one 
to consider; the metric standard, as used 
on foreign makes of cars, the pipe-tap 
standard, using a 14-inch pipe tap, the ad- 
vantages of which are that the more the 
plug is serewed up, the tighter it will be, 
and if the fit is good, packing does not 
have to be used. 

The A. L, A. M. standard spark plug is 
illustrated in Fig. 10 and the reference 
leiters therein used are explained as fol- 
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lows: A is the flange diameter, which is 
1% inches; B is the diameter across the 
flat of the hexagon which is % inches; C 
represents the thickness of the flange, 
which is % inch; D is the outside diameter 
of the thread, which is % inch; E repre- 
sents the depth under the flange, which is 
¥% inch minimum, and longer in cases re- 
quiring it; F is a recess, not more than % 
inch in the axle plane, and to the depth of 
the thread; and H represents the diameter 
across the flat of the hexagon head of the 
packing gland. Other internal details must 
correspond to the scheme of design, in view 
of the aims, which is a matter for the 
maker to decide upon. 

The plugs, to accord with this standard, 
are made from round stock, 1% inches in 
diameter, and free cutting mild steel, such 
as will accord with the requirements of 
automatic machine tools, will serve very 
well. The metric thread is 16 millimeters. 
The 14-inch pipe thread is standard of the 
mrket for tapered threads. To some ex- 
tent a 14-pitch parallel thread has been 
used, and in such cases the diameter is 
27-32 inch. 











This week the Automobile Blue Book 


Publishing Co., Chicago and New York, 
brings out volume four of the Blue Book 
series, covering the middle west. Its routes 
begin at Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Erie, Pitts- 
burg and Wheeling, and extend in a gen- 
eral way to the Mississippi and Missouri 
rivers. This is the largest and most im- 
portant route compilation ever attempted 
west of Buffalo and Pittsburg; the through 
lines of this volume contain 20,800 miles 
of routes, nearly all covered in the spring 
and early summer by the Blue Book cars. 
For every mile of their travel odometer 
measurements have been taken, and other 
data sufficient to enable the locally unac- 
quainted tourist to travel the entire terri- 
tory without trouble. It is now possible 
for the owner of the Blue Books to leave 
almost any point in New England, New 
York state, Pennsylvania or New Jersey, 
and travel to Cleveland, Columbus, Cin- 
cinnati, Louisville, Indianapolis, Chicago, 
Detroit, Grand Rapids, South Bend, Madi- 
son, Wis., Peoria, Galesburg, Davenport, 
Clinton, Cedar Rapids, Omaha or St. Louis, 
with facility. To assist the tourist 124 
route maps and seventy-nine city maps 
illustrate the 174 different routes. For 
the first time a general map has been 
made, giving. in- their proper geographical 
relation the main-traveled routes of Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan, Illinois and portions of 
Kentucky, Wisconsin and Iowa. By means 
of numbers placed on the routes it is pos- 
sible for the user to find almost any route 
desired with a minimum of inconvenience, 
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and initial and terminal points are cared 
for by an index. 

The Automobile Blue Book Publishing 
Co. has opened permanent headquarters at 
1200 Michigan avenue, Chicago, where the 
full series of books are kept permanently 
on file. They can also be had of the lead- 
ing hotels, garages and booksellers in the 
principal cities, or from the publishers, 
239 West Thirty-ninth street, New York 
City. 

MOTOR CAR LITERATURE 


The White route book No. 8 has just 
been received from the White Co., of 
Cleveland, O., and contains two routes— 
New York to Richmond, and Atlanta to 
Staunton. A map and a score or more of 
half-tone reproductions of picturesque 
scenes taken on the trip supplement the 
touring information. The cover page is 
a view of a toll-gate near Wilmington, Del. 


The Lexington Motor Car Co., Lexing- 
ton, Ky., a new concern in the motor car 
industry, in its first catalog describes and 
illustrates in a conventional manner its 
1910 Lexington car. 


‘Motor Faces,’’ a clever and amusing 
hanger from the Diamond Rubber Co., 
Akron, O., is a series of faces portraying 
the facial contoriions expressive of the 
emotions of an earnest motorist. 


‘‘Logic’’ is a neat 14-page booklet from 
the Bartholomew Co., Peoria, IIl., setting 
forth in a convincing manner the whys 
and wherefores of the Glide cars. 


The year-book of the motor clubs of the 
German empire is a fat little volume of 
606 pages containing information for those 
planning a tour of the Fatherland. The 
many chapters include practical hints for 
the tourist, first aid for disabled cars, gen- 
eral road laws and regulations, tolls and 
customs, road signs, shipping facilities 
from Denmark to Sweden, information in 
regard to the necessary transportation pa- 
pers, passports, ete., list of hotels and 
clubs throughout the empire, also repair, 
tire, benzine and oil stations. Another 
feature is the large chart giving the dis- 
tances in kilometers between the different 
cities of Germany, together with a road 
map of Germany and adjoining countries. 
The entire book is written in the language 
of the Fatherland. 

The Stein Double Cushion Tire Co., Ak- 
ron, O., has mailed ‘‘13 Reasons,’’ a leaflet 
of yellow hue, drawing attention to its 
tires. 

The Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. is 
sending out to the trade blue prints, cir- 
culars and other descriptive matter on 
the demountable rim. As an echo of the 
New York-Seattle race, the Firestone com- 
pany is distributing booklets reproducing 
in fac simile form telegrams received from 
the Acme and Ford drivers enroute, show- 
ing the service given by Firestone tires. 
Attention is called to the fact that three 
out of four cars finished with Firestone 
tires and each car was still running on 
two of its original tires. 
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Two-Ton Evectric Dock TrucKS USED IN BROOKLYN SERVICE 


NE Tuesday last year the president 

of one of the New York dock companies 
wrote to a manufacturer of electric trucks 
and delivery wagons for quotations on two 
2-ton trucks. Evidently scenting some- 
thing out of the ordinary, the president of 
the truck company answered the letter in 
person, and was told that the trucks were 
wanted for hauling coffee and sugar in 
sacks from steamships to various parts 
of the warehouses on the company’s docks 
in Brooklyn. A plain running gear with 
just a flat platform was wanted, but when 
the price at which these could be furnished 
was given, the president of the dock com- 
pany said: ‘‘Unless you can get away 
below those figures, we cannot do business 
for it will be cheaper for us to continue 
our present system. All we want is some 
self-propelled trucks that will handle these 
sacks quickly and cheaply, and we would 
not be warranted in investing $6,000 or 
$7,000 in a couple just for use on the 
docks.’’ 

Immediately the truck builder saw that 
he was confronted by a new problem. 
**Do you need a regular truck of the stan- 
dard type, or will some simpler form of 
vehicle serve the purpose?’’ he asked. He 
was assured that it was not necessary that 
the truck should follow the conventional 
design of vehicles intended to be operated 
in the streets, and the exact service that 
it would be called on to give was carefully 
explained. Being a man of quick percep- 
tion, the truck builder at once saw that if 
something especially adapted for this work 
could be evolved to be sold at a low price 
there should be a large field for its sale 
for use on steamship docks, at railroad 
freight and baggage depots, and in large 
industrial plants for conveying materials 
and parts from one part of a factory to an- 
other and between different shops of the 
price, and returned to his factory. On 





Wednesday he remained at home and in- 
structed the factory that he was not to be 
disturbed. On Thursday he reappeared at 
the shop and brought with him the com- 
pleted designs for the special dock truck 
here illustrated. 

The truck maker was the Lansden com- 
pany, of Newark, N. J. 

The new dock truck, as it is called, is 
rated at 2 tons capacity, but is quite 
capable of handling 100 per cent overload. 
It is strongly built, and in fact, it would 
be practically impossible to load it so 
heavily with ordinary merchandise as to 
cause breakage. At a trial of one in the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western railroad 
terminal in Hoboken recently, the truck 
was piled high with forty full trunks and 
moved away with them with ease and dis- 
patch. 

The platform, which is wholly free from 
obstruction and stands 28 inches above the 
floor, has a length of 1414 feet and is 4 
feet wide. The steering wheel and con- 
troller are instantly removable and can be 
inserted at the opposite end when it is 
desired to drive the truck in reverse direc- 
tion without turning it around, as fre- 
quently happens in warehouses and fac- 
tories where aisles are narrow. Complete 
same plant, taking the place of the indus- 


trial railway, with its expensive tracks 
and fixed routes. So he asked for time to 
prepare a special design and submit a 
as shown, with battery, the truck weighs 
2,750 pounds. Edison nickel-steel bat- 
teries are used and on one charge the 
truck can be run 18 miles, at a maximum 
speed of 4% miles an hour. In all ordi- 
nary use one charge would suffice for an 
8-hour working day, as the truck is stand- 
ing more than half the time for loading 
and discharging. 

The truck is of the three-point support 
type, although it runs on four wheels. The 
sills, which are of wood, 8 by 2 inches, are 
hinged at the center of the platform on 
a steel tube passing through from side to 
side directly above the axle connecting 
the two drivewheels. This enables the 
truck to accommodate itself to all inequal- 
ities in the surface over which it runs, 
each half having but three points of sup- 
port, as illustrated in the photograph show- 
ing the drive wheels resting on two 4 by 4 
timbers. The break in the platform sur- 
face is covered by a steel plate to prevent 
the pinching of bags. 

Only the pair of wheels in the center 
They are fitted with 24 by 
6-inch solid rubber tires, and have a tread 


are drivers. 


or gauge of 52 inches. They are of cast 








TABLE OF COSTS OF OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF ELECTRICS 


Capacity 2 tons. Current cost taken on a basis of 6 cents per kilowatt hour 

















Miles | Aver-| Kilo- | 

a = —— oie cans 
ate miles oO | ys 

per per cur- | Rubber |  vnomeont 
year day rent Tires Battery 
3600 | 12 8 $54.00 | $72.00 
5400 18 12 | 81.00 | 108.00 | 
7200 | 24 | 16 | 108.00 | 144.00 | 
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$36.00 $40.00 $144.00 $346.00 | $.096 
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steel. Both the front and rear wheels are 
used in steering. They are cross connected 
underneath the platform by chains and 
cables so that they turn simultaneously in 
opposite directions and to the same degree, 
thus enabling the truck to turn very short. 
The steering wheels are also of cast steel 
and have smooth, flat steel tires, 6 inches 
broad. Axles of all wheels are held in 
and guided by pedestals, suitably trussed, 
and the weight on them is supported by 
stout helical springs, as in railroad prac- 
tice. The steering wheel pedestals, how- 
ever, are arranged on turntables so that 
the wheels and pedestals can turn together, 
as the wheels and front axle of a dray 
turn on the fifth wheel. Platform and sills 
are of heavy oak, finished with oil in the 
natural wood. Paint and varnish would 
be out of keeping with the purposes of 
such a vehicle. 

A single General Electric motor is sus- 
pended from two cross members in such a 
way that it can be moved sidewise to se- 
eure alignment of the drive chain 
and forward and backward for drive chain 
adjustment. From a sprocket on the end 
of the armature shaft a roller chain drives 
to a jackshaft forward of the motor which 
is suitably journaled in brackets bolted 
to the platform sills. The jackshaft is 
provided with a differential gear and 
sleeve to compensate for different rotative 
speeds of the two drive wheels in turning. 
Final drive is by side chains from sprock- 
ets on the countershaft ends to large 
sprockets on the drive wheels. All chains 
are of uniform size and make. By the 
use of sprockets of different sizes a double 
reduction in speed between the motor and 
wheels is obtained, as seen in the side 
elevation drawing. Distance rods reach- 
ing to the ends of the countershaft and 
provided with turnbuckles are used for 
making proper chain adjustments to take 
up slack due to stretching and wear, by 
moving the jackshaft forward or back a 
short distance. 

A small controller is carried in an iron 
cradle under either end of the platform, 
with a socket in the planking above to 
receive the steering wheel, which is re- 
movable. A controller handle is inserted 
through the steering column and is re- 
movable with or independently of the 
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PLAN AND ELEVATIONS OF LANSDEN ELEcTRIC DocK TRUCKS 


steering wheel. The truck runs with equal 
speed and facility in either direction. 

From tests that have been made with 
the dock trucks and long experience with 
electric street trucks, the following table 
of operating and maintenance costs has 
been compiled: 

The operating costs would, of course, be 
practically the same on a ton-mile basis 
regardless of the nature of the material 
hauled or whether the truck were run on a 
dock or in a factory. The figures given 
would apply in any service where such a 
truck would naturally be used. 

A number of concerns are now negoti- 
ating for duplicates of these dock trucks 
for use inside their industrial plants. An 
order was passed through on April 20 by 
the D., L. & W. railroad for one of them 
for use as a baggage truck at its new pas- 
senger terminal in Hoboken, and at that 
time the company had under consideration 
the placing of another order for three 
more within the suceeding week or two, to 
be delivered in time for use during the 
summer rush of travelers to the seashore 
and country. One company has asked for 
the construction of a truck embodying just 
one-half the vehicle shown in the design, 
so that it can carry materials from the 
upper floors of one building, down an ele- 
vator and up on the 10-foot elevator in 


another building. The truck would have 
only three wheels, and the battery and 
motor would be suspended together from 
the frame under the platform. 

Trucks of this type are obviously ideally 
suited for the easy handling of heavy 
materials, castings and forgings in machin- 
ery shops, foundries, forging plants, and, 
in fact, in factories of many kinds in 
which stock and finished products have to 
be moved from one part to another of the 
plant to undergo successive operations. 
The vehicles do not require the laying of 
tracks, which is expensive and objection- 
able; are noiseless in operation; have large 
capacity and ample strength, and, as shown 
by the foregoing table, can be used at a 
total cost for current, battery upkeep, tire 
expense, painting and repairs of less than 
10 cents a mile, or say, 5 cents per ton-mile 
when the truck is loaded only to its rated 
capacity. 

ARE BUSINESS-GETTERS 

A laundryman has fitted an old one- 
cylinder Knox with a closed delivery 
wagon body and it is giving a good account 
of itself. A sewing machine house deliv- 
ers its ware with a one-cylinder Pope- 
Hartford and it is on the job 6 days a 
week. Another individual goes about 
sharpening knives and things in an air- 
cooled Corbin. 





LANSDEN Dock TrucK WITH ARTICULATED PLATFORM AND THKEE-POINT SUPPORT 

















John Chinaman Modern—Honesdale, Pa., 
has a Chinese motorist. His name is Lee 
Fie, and he is the presiding genius of a 
cleanery in that town. Lee’s car is a 
second-hand runabout, and he has secured 
the inside track of other celestial launder- 
ers in Honesdale in that he calls for and 
delivers work in his car. 


Norristown Entertains—The Norristown 
Automobile Club, of Norristown, Pa., on 
Friday last gave nearly 400 little ones of 
that community a day’s outing at Willow 
Grove park. Sixty-two cars transported 
the little ones to and from the park, where 
they enjoyed 3 hours’ free use of the vari- 
ous attractions, followed by a bountiful 
luncheon, returning home early in the 
evening. 

Will Visit Exposition—Several hundred 
motorists will make the trip from Port- 
land to the A-Y-P exposition at Seattle to 
celebrate Portland day at the fair on 
August 17. The cars will form a caravan 
at Portland and will start together for 
Seattle in a grand parade. The roads 
from Portland to Seattle are excellent for 
most of the distance. A reception will be 
tendered the visitors by the Seattle Auto- 
mobile Club. 

New Territory Opened—Within a few 
months it will be possible to take a motor 
trip in Michigan from Keweenaw point to 
Calumet to Houghton to Ontonagon to 
Ironwood to Ashland, Wis. From there it 
will be possible to continue on to Duluth 
and ultimately probably to Minneapolis. 
Active work has been begun in Ontonagon 
county and plans are being made to follow 
up the work in Houghton county. In 
Keweenaw county some of the finest roads 
in the state are being built. In Gogebic 


county there is a county road system that 
is second to none, and from Ironwood to 
Ashland, Wis., the highways are excellent. 
In Ontonagon county alone a tax of $20,- 
000 has been levied for road building. 





Dre HEYMEL IN STCDDARD-DAYTON, WHO DEFEATED STRANG IN MATCH AT WACO, TEX. 


rom the Four Winds 





While the route proposed will open up a 
new country to the upper peninsula it will 
also open up the upper peninsula of Mich- 
igan to the motoring world. Although a 
great deal of the peninsula is sparsely set- 
tled the country is wild and the scenery 
is excellent. It offers a valuable field for 
the tourist. 

Denverites Plan a Tour—A motor tour 
from Denver to Cheyenne, Wyo., is being 
planned for the races to be held August 17 
under the management of the Cheyenne 
Motor Club. There will be six or seven 
Denver cars entered in the 200-mile race, 
and the interest in. Denver is as great as 
it is in Cheyenne. Practically all the con- 
testants in the recent road race over the 
Brighton course will be in the Cheyenne 
race, 

Is a Thriving Club—The Automobile 
Club of Delaware County, Pa., is one of 
the most thriving suburban organizations 
in the country. Last month’s membership 
report showed 357 names on the roll. Be- 
sides its work in helping the townships to 
build and repair roads, the club has just 
established a touring information bureau. 
A clubhouse is being discussed and at the 
last meeting President Weeks appointed 
a committee to decide on plans and select 
a site. 

Fairs Helping Good Roads—The Ohio 
Good Roads Association has started the 
work of having county fairs devote at 
least 1 day to the education of the people 
on the question of good roads. It has 
also selected Tuesday, August 31, as the 
good roads day at the Ohio state fair to be 
held in Columbus. The arrangements for 
the special days at the various county 
fairs. and at the state fair are under the 
charge of M. M. Maxwell, secretary of 
the association. It is proposed to have a 
parade at the Ohio state fair to include 
all road-making machinery and to contain 


the advocates of good roads. The associ- 
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ation also will build a stretch of good 
roads to illustrate to the people the man- 
ner in which the latest improved roads are 
made. 


Another Quaker Event—Philadelphia 
will be the scene of a combination race 
meet and gymkhana on Saturday, August 
14. The affair will be held at Point 
Breeze track. The piece de resistance of 
the eight-number program will be a 50- 
mile marathon open to stock chassis listed 
at $3,001 or over. Other speed events 
will be 5 and 10-mile free-for-all handicaps 
and a 5-mile race for small cars. The 
gymkhana end will include a mile legal- 
speed-limit contest, a potato race and a 
polo match. 


Saving the Roads—The continued long 
drouth has not helped the roads of the 
state of Connecticut any and has rendered 
them very dusty. Some places through the 
country the highways are 6 inches deep 
with dust. The town of Bristol in an en- 
deavor to save the roads as much as pos- 
sible, has ordered the highways sprinkled 
every evening during the dry spell and 
until rain does come. This is rather an 
expensive process, but it is cheaper than 
to let them go to pieces under constant 
travel. 

Milwaukee’s Orphans’ Plans—The an- 
nual orphans’ outing given by the Milwau- 
kee Automobile Club, on August 19, will be 
the biggest ever held there, as the club has 
extended a general invitation to owners 
who are not members to assist. Inmates 
of all orphan asylums, instead of only the 
largest homes, and a number of other un- 
fortunates will be gathered together. Fol- 
lowing a tour of the city park system, a 
big picnic dinner will be served at Wash- 
ington park. Joseph Farber, chairman of 
the orphans’ outing committee, expects 
to entertain at least 450 waifs. Private 
owners of Milwaukee are planning to es- 
tablish an annual poor children’s day on 
the lines of the orphans’ outings. 

Sociability Run Booked—The touring 
committee of the Milwaukee Automobile 
Club has arranged a sociability run to 
Lake Geneva, Wis., on Saturday and Sun- 
day, August 7 and 8. This will be the 
first club event of the season, and it is ex- 
pected that forty to fifty parties will make 
the trip. The start will be made at 3 
o’clock Saturday afternoon from the pub- 
lic library, Grand avenue and Eighth 
street. A confetti car will act as pace- 
maker, establishing a speed not to average 
more than 17 miles an hour. Supper will 
be taken at Burlington, Wis., and the run 
to Lake Geneva, 47 miles from Milwaukee, 
will be completed before dark. Sunday 
morning there will be a 3-hour trip around 
Lake Geneva on the newspaper boat serv- 
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ing the summer residents. After dinner 
on Sunday the party will take another 
route to Milwaukee. 


Peru Has a Club—The Miami County 
Automobile Club, of Peru, Ind., has been 
organized according to the laws of the 
state of Indiana, with E. Mack Morris as 
president. The club had charge of the 


proceedings in connection with the cele-° 


bration in honor of the extension of the 
business of the Model Automobile Co., of 
Peru, when it broke ground for additional 
buildings covering a total of 550 feet in 
length. The club also will take charge of 
the parade which will be held August 12, 
during the home-coming week, which will 
be attended by 50,000 people. 


Unique Drive Through Sewer—Sixteen 
large motor cars were used for a unique 
purpose on July 29, when Governor Croth- 
ers, Mayor Mahool, members of the city 
council and several expert engineers and 
other city officials were taken for an in- 
spection tour through the city’s new mam- 
moth outfall sewer. The officials were 
guided through the gigantic tube by the 
lights from several gigantic searchlights. 
For 6 miles the chug of the motor cars 
reverberated back from cylindrical walls, 
this being the extent of the sewer. Gov- 
ernor Crothers and Mayor Mahool headed 
the motor car procession through the tube 
in a 50-horsepower Winton. 


Another Motoring Artery—The Nechaco 
valley in British Columbia is soon to be 
connected with the outside world by a 
motor road. The Nechaco valley run will 
be the farthest north for motorists, with- 
out shipping their machines to Alaska or 
northern Europe. In making the trip it 
will be necessary to ship the cars to Ash- 
croft, on the Canadian Pacific railway, and 
from there the machines will follow the 
old Cariboo trail for 200 miles northward 
to Quesnelle. From Quesnelle the road is 
now completed 95 miles further to Bobtail 
lake, and from there the government is 
opening it a short distance beyond into 
the Nechaco plains, which work. is pow 
nearing completion. 

Oil Treatment For Roads—Oil treatment 
for roads in Baltimore county, Md., ad- 
joining Baltimore, has been used with such 
success that the scheme for the prevention 


of dust and the preservation of the road- 


beds throughout the state has been advo- 
cated and will likely be put into operation 
before long. The application of asphaltum, 
a heavy oil, on different sections, notably 
the main roadway in Roland park, has 
proved a great success. The road has be- 
come smooth and hard and all the dust has 
disappeared. On Park Heights avenue oil 
has been used as a binder in constructing 
the road. Additional traffic on roads in 
and near Baltimore has shown that unless 
Some application of oil is made in a short 
time the surface of the roads are cut up 
an constant repairs have to be made. A 
pe‘ition will shortly be presented to the 
Ba timore county commissioners recom- 
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mending the use of oil on much- traversed 
roads and it is expected that a satisfactory 
arrangement will be made. 

Spangler Resigns—Robert W. Spangler, 
who has been manager of the Denver 
Motor Club practically since its organiza- 
tion, has resigned from that office, and also 
from the office of secretary, which he 
filled after the resignation of Frank Eng- 
land. Gordon L. Wands has been ap- 
pointed secretary and manager of the club. 


More Signboard Work—It is the inten- 
tion of the Portland and Seattle clubs to 
arrange for the placing of guide boards 
on the road between Seattle, Wash., and 
the City of Roses, and the method of 
dividing the burden of work is a novel 
one. The location of the guideposts will 
be indicated by certain numbers on a 
chart of the route, and corresponding num- 
bers will be placed in a box before the 
ears start for Seattle. Each entrant in 
the run will draw a number from the box, 
and it will fall to his lot to erect the post 
indicated by the number he may draw. 


Richfield Springs Entries—Additional 
entries made this week in the Richfield 
Springs, N. Y., hill-climb, originally sched- 
uled for July 31 and postponed until Sat- 
urday, August 7, seem to indicate that the 
first slope-ascending contest to be held at 
this resort will be quite a success. A 
third Knox, a Fiat, Oakland, Mercedes 
and a Simplex have been entered in the 
various events and a number of local ama- 
teur entries will make things interesting. 
Arrangements have been made for the en- 
tertainment for visitors who attend the 
climb, a short novel touring contest hav- 
ing been planned for the morning of the 
7th. This will be a run around the lake a 
couple of times, a distance of 25 miles, 
and contestants are to run under sealed 
time conditions. Drivers will have to 
guess at the time schedule and the best 


guesser will win the prize. Clubs in near- 
by cites, including Syracuse, Schenectady, 
Utica and Albany have accepted invita- 
tions to, make club runs to Richfield 
Springs and a number of their members 
will enter both contests. 


Entries at Indianapolis—There have 
been thirty-two cars entered for the first 
events of the Indianapolis motor speed- 
way, to be held August 19, 20, 21. Among 
others these include six Nationals, three 
Chalmers-Detroits and ten Stoddard-Day- 
tons. It is expected at least seventy-five 
cars will be entered. 

Tacoma Club at Work—The motor drives 
in Pierce county in the vicinity of Tacoma, 
Wash., will soon be labeled with sign- 
boards. The newly-organized Tacoma 
Automobile Club, the Pierce county com- 
missioners and the metropolitan park 
board have united in putting up the much- 
needed signboards. The club has ordered 
159 signs. Forty more will be placed along 
the road leading to Mount Tacoma. The 
signs furnished by the Tacoma elub will be 
placed on the Mount Tacoma road every 2 
miles right into the national park. 


Premier Promoting a Run—The Motor 
Co., Philadelphia agent for the Premier, is 
laying plans for a roadability run from 
the Quaker City to Cape May, open only 
to owners of Premier cars. The start will 
be made shortly after noon on Saturday, 
September 11, and on arriving at the 
shore the participants will be the guests 
of the Motor Co. at the big new Hotel 
Cape May until the following afternoon, 
when the return trip will be made. Thirty- 
seven acceptances already have been re- 
ceived. The first prize is a handsome 
solid silver punch bowl, which will go to 
the owner whose car covers the outward 
trip nearest to the secret official time. A 
ball in the evening will be one of the at- 
tractive features of the program. 
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HE other evening the writer was 
driving home over macadam roads 


wet from a heavy thunder shower which 
had fallen in the afternoon. 
velops 20 horsepower, and in addition to 
the regular 7-inch headlights it carries a 
9-inch swing searchlight which gives as 
much light as the two headlights com- 
bined, and has a longer range. He over- 
took a car of 40 horsepower or more 
ambling along at a leisurely 15-mile pace, 
and honked till the occupants heard him 
and gave him a chance to get by. Pos- 
sibly they thought from his lamps that he 
had a larger car. At all they 
immediately started after him, and pres- 
ently both cars were going at 35 miles 


His car de- 


events, 


an hour over roads black as midnight. So 
Jong as the road was straight, of course 
the larger car easily held the writer, but 
presently it became winding: With the 
searchlight he could explore the curves at 
full speed, whereas the other driver could 
not see where he was going. 
quit, and under the 
course was highly prudent. 


Presently he 
circumstances his 


The same generous lighting equipment 


which enabled the writer to lose a car 
twice his power adds enormously to the 
comfort of every-day use where speed is 
not attempted. When one 


as far as necessary 


ean see ahead 


to be sure of safe 
stopping with a margin added, the nervous 
strain commonly associated with driving 
after dark is entirely eliminated, and one 
can drive substantially as in daylight on 
road whose landmarks he knows. 


There is no undercurrent of compulsion to 


any 


finish a day’s run by dusk, and on hot 
nights a cooling-off spin needs no assist 
ance from the imagination to make it felt 
as genuinely refreshing and a prelude to 
dreamless sleep. 
Care of Generator 

But like most good things, a price is at- 
It is true that 
the price is small—in my case it is repre- 


tached to these blessings. 


sented by the cost of carbide at about 5 
cents an hour retail price for all three 
lamps, and by the necessity of common 
sense attention to the lamps and gener- 
ator. But when the writer compares his 
own case with that of his fellow motorists 
he realizes that many of them are taking 
more than their share of trouble with less 
the benefit of 
few pointers 


satisfactory results. For 


such readers, therefore, a 
from his experience are given below. 

In the first place, no lighting equipment 
If the 
lamps are of the lens mirror type the labor 
of keeping them optically efficient is lim- 
ited mainly to occasional cleaning of the 
lens mirrors and front glass with equal 
parts of alcohol and water, using a clean, 
The flame deposits a greasy film 


will take care of itself altogether. 


soft rag. 


Taking Care of the Lighting 








on the glass which is not removed by dry 
simple water. Next, the 
burners themselves must not be allowed to 
become clogged with This will 
happen very quickly flames 


wiping or by 


soot. 
if the 
turned low or allowed to die out slowly. 
They should burn at full height or be 
If the flame shows a ten- 
dency to shoot sideways it may be due to a 
particle of dust which can be dislodged by 
tapping the burner with a screw driver. 


If this does not mend matters, blow out 


are 


extinguished. 


the burner with compressed air if con- 
venient, or with gas by momentarily open- 
ing the gas valve if a pressure tank is 
used. This, of course, is only practicable 
if the hose connection from the pipe to 
the burner has fakric woven into it to re- 
If it is not convenient 
to blow out the burner, use a very fine 
A little 
patience and good light are necessary. 


sist the pressure. 


wire, about No. 32 or 34 gauge. 
A pocket mirror will assist in locating the 
orifice which cannot be seen directly, or 
the burner may be given a half turn with 
the pliers. It should be remembefed that 
the shape of the 
image of the flame, and if the flame is dis- 
torted the beam will be distorted likewise; 
hesides this, a distorted flame is liable to 


erack the lens mirror. 


beam is the inverted 


Source of Gas Supply 


So much for the care of the lamps them- 
Now for the source of gas. It is 
perfectly possible to get good results from 
either tank or generator. The 
former costs more, but saves the trouble 


of recharging. 


selves. 
pressure 


Its chief disadvantage is 
the necessity of exchanging tanks before 
the charge has all been used, in order to be 
sure of not being caught on the road with- 
out light. If, however, one does not drive 
much after dark or go far from home, the 
tank is undoubtedly the most convenient 
gas supply. 

Regarding generators it is hard to make 
a general statement, as there are so many 
kinds, some of which give excellent ser- 
vice, while others do not. 
ly satisfactory, a 


To be thorough- 
generator should be 
capable of being turned on and off as re- 
quired, and of holding the unused carbide 


indefinitely without material waste. The 
writer’s generator holds 2% pounds of 


carbide, and is re-charged in average use 
week. When run steadily 
it supplies all three lamps for about 5 


about once a 
hours. 

To enable a generator to operate as just 
deseribed, it is essential that the carbide 
shall at all times be free from lime. The 
lime formed by the reaction of the water 
and carbide has about double the bulk of 





the carbide whence it was formed, and 
unless it is sifted out it soon clogs the 
carbide, and then acts as a water and heat 
retainer, interfering with the prompt in- 
terplay of pressure and gas generation and 
preventing radiation as well. If the car- 
bide is clean, it will radiate its heat so 
rapidly that no cooling provision is neces- 
sary, but if smothered in lime no cooling 
provision ever devised will prevent the 
formation of tarry Some 
thing, therefore, depends on the first selec 
tion of the generator. 


compounds. 


Idea From the French 

There is a succesful French motor cycle 
generator which feeds water through a 
graduated needle valve to the carbide be 
neath. This carbide is supported by a per- 
forated false kottom which is pressed up- 
ward by a spring. The carbide is held 
snugly between this false bottom and the 
bottom of the water tank, and the lime is 
shaken through by 


motor cycle. 


the jarring of the 
This arrangement serves its 
purpose excellently, the carbide being al- 
ways clean; but on a motor car something 
the 
quired to overcome the clinging tendency 
of the The 
ators mounted on springy brackets on the 


more than motion of the ear is re 


lime. writer has seen gener- 
running board, which by their own vibra 
tion kept the carbide clean. There 
however, generators made 
special sifting devices, 
reliably on the 
2ar, 


are, 
containing 
which will work 
even smoothest-running 

The best generator made will not give 
good results if the piping is improperly 
care is not 
taken to keep the water drip and gas out- 
lets clear. 


arranged, -or if reasonable 
Occasionally—once or twice a 
season—the writer has noticed his lamps 
burning dim when the water tank is full 
and the pressure is known to be correct. 
The next day he disconnects the hose from 
the gas outlets and runs a bicycle spoke 
through; he also detaches the bottom half 
of the generator, pulls out the filtering 
hair, and runs the spoke up to meet thie 
outlets. Then he puts a short piece of 
tubing on one outlet, closes the other and 
blows through. The passages are then 
clear for several months. His own 
erator has valves on the gas outlets, and 
an oceasional drop of oil or kerosene kee))s 
the valves from sticking. 


ve 
ge nh 


Arrangement of Piping 

The arrangement of the piping is 4s 
important as. the selection of the gener- 
ator, if not more so. There is a certain 
amount of moisture in the gas, which it 
cold weather condenses, most of it within 
a few inches of the generator outlet, and 
this water must be cared for in some way 
If no provision is made for it, it will co! 








tial 
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lect in the lowest point of the tubing and 
cause the unbearable flickering often seen. 
The correct arrangement is to have the 
hose from the generator outlet lead di- 
rectly downward to the lowest point of 
the piping system, and to put here a trap 
or dead end of pipe large enough to hold 
two or three spoonfuls of water. In 
other words, the pipe at this point may 
resemble a letter T laid on its side, with 
the bottom branch of the T closed. The 
gas enters from the generator by the upper 
branch of the T, and the pipe forming 
the main stem should slant upward for 
some distance to cause moisture in it to 
drain kack to the dead end just mentioned. 
The moisture in the dead end will evapor- 
ate between runs. 

The piping should be brass pipe 44-inch 
inside diameter. Temporizing with the 
small copper tubing so often used leads to 
nothing but vexation. Such tubing is so 
soft that it sags between supports, form- 
ing pockets in which moisture collects to 
cause flickering. It has been even known 
to break from vibration. Besides this, the 
copper reacts with the acetylene to form 
and some- 
times rather rapidly—clogs the tubing. 


a black seale which in time 





This clogging appears to be hastened by 
moisture, and is especially marked at the 
ends of the tube. The scale is explosive. 
and is sometimes detonated when rubbed 
with a file or struck with a hammer. The 
writer has not heard of any injuries being 
caused in this manner, as the quantity of 
explosive is so small, but, as already men- 
tioned, the copper tubing is objectionable 
on other grounds. 
When the Lights Are Dim 

In case the lights burn dim, the cause 
may be found in a gas leak or in stoppage 
of the drip or gas outlets. If the gen- 
erator is automatic, it will make gas fast 
enough to take care of a small leak, and 
the effect will be seen only in excessive 
carbide consumption. The leak, if any, 
may be treated with a match—care being, 
of course, taken that there is no free 
gasoline about. If the generator has a 
wick feed a leak will cause the lights to 
burn dim. A gas bag is not really neces- 
sary if the piping is arranged as above 
described, but if a bag is used its disten- 
sion will indicate whether the gas pressure 
is at fault. If there is a stoppage in the 
pipe line—which should be inexcusable 
with proper piping—it is easily tested by 
disconnecting both ends and _ blowing 
through. Incidentally it may be remarked 
that since leaks seldom occur except in the 
rubber connections, they may be practi- 
cally eliminated by using fabric hose of 
proper size to fit the tube and gas ends. 

The accompanying sketch shows one of 
several ways of arranging the piping near 
the generator. If both headlights and 
searchlight are supplied from one gen- 
erator, a gas valve should be inserted in 
the searchlight line as the drawing shows, 
so that the searchlight can be cut out 
when not needed. If the generator outlets 
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are provided with gas valves, these will 
serve the purpose. If the generator has 
two outlets, one may be used for the 
headlights and the other for the search- 
light, or one may be plugged, as the draw- 
ing shows, and the other used for all three 
lamps. The upward slope of the pipes 
toward the lamps should be particularly 
noted on account of its importance in se- 
curing proper drainage. The screw cap on 
the dead end may never need to be re- 
moved, but if it is removable it should 
be made gas-tight with red lead, shellac 
or leather packing. 


Leak That Is Not a Leak 
Carbureters of the so-called puddle type 


require much more accurate adjustment of 
the float valve than spraying carbureters. 
Occasionally the owner may find that to 
secure engine flexibility at low speeds 
without making the mixture over rich at 
high speeds, the float level has to be 
raised as high as the construction permits, 
i. e., till the puddle almost overflows the 
drip tube. This gives a good mixture at 
low speeds with a small opening of the 
needle valve, but the margin of buoyancy 
as it may be called—of the float is so 





small that the puddle may very easily 
arise and overflow the drip tube when the 
engine is not running. This is not due to 
the valve leaking in the sense of being an 
imperfect fit on its seat, neither is it due 
to the gasoline level being too high under 
working conditions. It is due simply to 
the fact that a certain amount of pressure 
is required to hold the valve firmly on its 
seat, and this pressure can only come from 
the gasoline around the float rising some- 
what higher than its normal level, and 
thereby exerting a lifting action on the 
float. If the gasoline cannot rise suf- 
ficiently before overflowing, the carbureter 
will drip continuously when the engine is 
at rest, necessitating that the main valve 
be closed every time that the engine is 
stopped. This difficulty is not encountered 
with spraying carbureters, owing simply 
to the fact that the gasoline rises by 
capillary action in the spray jet consider- 
ably above the level of the liquid sur- 
rounding the float. Hence, if the float in 
the spray type is adjusted to give a bead 
oi gasoline at the tip of the spraying jet 
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the actual level in the float chamber may 
be \% or even 44-inch lower. In some ¢ar- 
bureters the bore of the stand pipe termi- 
nating in the nozzle is made considerably 
larger than the nozzle orifice itself in order 
to eliminate friction, and in these car- 
bureters the float level must be corre- 
spondingly higher before the bead makes 
its appearance. 


REO WINS ROADABILITY 

Harrisburg, Pa., Aug. 2—S. E. Keeney’s 
Reo was the winner of last week’s road- 
ability run of the Motor Club of Harris- 
burg, to Mount Holly Springs and return, 
a distance of 52.6 miles. The official time 
was 3:37:28, and Keeney was nearest with 
3:40:25. 8. H. Bomgardner, Maxwell, was 
second with 3:32:35, and Joseph Pomrain- 
ing, Oldsmobile, third with 3:31:08. Mayor 
Meses selected the time, choosing at ran- 
dom one of five envelopes, which called 
for a 141%4-miles-an-hour schedule. A fea- 
ture of the run was the duel between the 
Woods and Columbus electrics, the former 
of which is returning from a cross-state 
tour of Pennsylvania. George W. Daley, 
who drove the Woods to its recent long- 
distance record from Philadelphia to At- 
lantic City and return, was at the wheel, 
and covered the distance in 3:21:36. The 
Columbus’ time was 3:46:19. But one ae- 
cident, and that not serious, marred the 
run—William Dare’s Inter-State ear buck- 
ing a telegraph pole at a right-angle turn. 
Although the car was badly smashed 
about the front, none of the occupants 
were scratched. 


DIVIDEND BY E-M-F. 


Detroit, Mich., Aug. 2—In the short in- 
tervals between the purchase of several 
factories as reported last week, the 
E-M-F company found time—and the sur- 
plus—sufficient to declare a 40 per cent 
dividend on its stock July 25. That date 
marks the first birthday of the E-M-F 
company. In declaring this first dividend 
—half of which is in stock and the other 
half in cash—the E-M-F company first re- 
served sufficient funds for all its needs, 
among which is $100,000 to pay for the 
addition now being built to the plant in 
Piquette avenue. 
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Doubling Size of Plant—Gray & Davis, 
lamp makers, have decided to double the 
size of their plant at Amesbury, Mass. 

Increases Capital Stock—The Simplex 
Motor Car Co., of Mishawaka, Ind., has 
filed with the county recorder notice of 
$200,000 increase in its capital stock, 
doubling its present capitalization. 

Levy Sells Out—George B. Levy, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Standard Automobile Supply Co., of Chi- 
cago, has sold his entire holdings to L. I. 
Bregman & Co., of Chicago. L. L. Halle 
has assumed the position of general man- 
ager of the concern. 

Harwood An Outside Man—kK. B. Har- 
wood, who, as manager of the Philadelphia 
branch of the Fisk company, has popular- 
ized those tires in the Quaker city and 
vicinity, will hereafter devote his energies 
to special outside factory representative 
business for the company. He will be 
succeeded in the management of the Phil- 
adelphia branch by A. L. Bolster, who 
has been connected with the Chicopee 
Falls factory for the past 10 years. 


White Deal In Baltimore—The White 
Garage Co., Park avenue and Biddle street, 
has been bought out by the White Automo- 
bile Co. The new concern will continue as 
the local representative for the White 
steamer with temporary headquarters at 
the present site. The firm, however, has 
secured a lot on which it proposes to erect 
a@ modern new two-story garage, with show 
rooms, shop, etc. The officers of the new 
company are: H. M. Rowe, president; J. 
8. Detrick. vice-president; L. T. Appold, 
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secretary-treasurer; F. W. Darling, man- 
ager, and Lee W. Tremblay, sales depart- 
ment. 

Taxicab Company Building—The Pitts- 
burg Taxicab Co. has taken out a permit 
for a $12,000 building at Centre and Neg- 
ley avenues. 

Adopts Dow Rim—The Hartford Rub- 
ber Works Co. has adopted the Dow stand- 
ard rim, which is to be marketed in con- 
nection with Hartford tires and kindred 
produets. 

Another Empire Branch—The Empire 
Tire Co., of Trenton, N. J., has opened a 
Philadelphia branch at Broad and Wood 
streets, with E. B. Richardson, formerly 
connected with the company’s sales force, 
as manager. 

Opens Philadelphia Office—The Cutler- 
Hammer Mfg. Co., of Milwaukee, maker 
of electric controlling devices, announces 
the opening of a Philadelphia office in the 
Commonwealth building. An engineer 
specially qualified to advise regarding the 
control of electric motors will be in charge 
of the ne woffice. 

Parry Secures a Plant—A 3 years’ lease 
on the plant of the Standard Wheel Co. 
in Indianapolis has been taken by the 
newly organized Parry Automobile Co., of 
which David M. Parry, formerly president 
of the Parry Mfg. Co., is the head of the 
concern. It is expected that the machinery 
will be installed and the plant ready for 
operation about September 1, and ulti- 
mately 2,000 men will be employed. The 
plant was the first home of the Overland 
Automobile Co., the Overland having first 





been manufactured by the Standard Wheel 
Co. The plant has been abandoned for 
some time. 

King Company Moves—The King 
Leather Tire Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., is 
in its new quarters at 3417-3419 Vliet 
street. The change was necessary on ac- 
count of large volume of business. 

Reo Agent Moving—cC. L. Taylor, who 
recently took the Kansas City ageney for 
the Reo, has made arrangements to move 
into new quarters at 1612-14 Grand avenue, 
where he will have considerably more space 
than was available at his former garage on 
Fifteenth street. 


Big Order Received—The Rider-Lewis 
Automobile Co., of Anderson, Ind., has 
received an order for 1,125 of the 1910 
models from the H. J. Koehler Sporting 
Goods Co., of New York city. Clermont 
Rider, secretary of the Anderson company, 
obtained the big order, and as soon as the 
removal to the Anderson plant is com- 
pleted, a double shift of workmen will be 
employed. 

Packard Branch for Hartford—<A branch 
of the Packard Motor Car Co. will be es- 
tablished in Hartford, Conn., in the very 
near future. Milton J. Budlong, president 
of the Packard Motor Car Co., of New 
York, is authority for the statement. The 
location of the new branch has not as yet 
been decided upon, but it is said that if a 
good rentable site cannot be secured the 
Packard company will build. Budlong and 
other representatives of the Packard in- 
terests were in Hartford last week making 
the necessary arrangements. It is unde 
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stood that R. B. Sloan of the New York 
pranch will be installed as manager of the 
Hartford branch. 


Jewell Agency Locates—The Pittsburg 
agency for the Jewell car will be located 
in the Banker Automobile Palace block 
on Baum street. 


Reading Service Enlarged—Reading, Pa., 
is soon to have an addition to its present 
taxicab service, a new company having re- 
cently been formed which will use the air- 
cooled Middleby chassis upon which will 
be mounted a cab body. 


Nothstine Succeeds Blake—E. W. Noth- 
stine has succeeded H. M. Blake as St. 
Louis manager of the Buick Motor Co., 
Blake having gone to Chicago with the 
Parlin-Orendorff Co. Nothstine has been 
general representative in the southwest 
for the Buick company. 


Busy Making Ball Bearings—The New 
Departure Mfg. Co., manufacturer of Two- 
in-One annular ball bearings, is working 
its factory at Bristol, Conn., to its utmost 
capacity to fill orders. Day and night 
shifts are employed, and the factory is 
running 22 hours daily. New machinery of 
special design is being added to the plant 
constantly. 


Will Make Engines—The General Motors 
Co. is building a structure at Flint, Mich., 
which will house another motor industry. 
The building will be 800 by 360 feet and 
will be devoted exclusively to the manu- 
facture of gasoline engines. Three thou- 
sand men will be given employment. It is 
expected that the building will be ready 
for the installation of machinery by 
October 1. 


New York Concern Moves—The Franco- 
American Taximeter Co. has moved to 
spacious quarters on Seventh avenue, at 
Forty-ninth street, New York city. From 
this point the company will direct the 
handling of all its business which has 
hitherto been in charge of Lavalette & Co. 
as rental agents. In the new building are 
extensive repair shops and a garage, which 
are calculated to care for the fast-increas- 
ing business in satisfactory manner. The 
Franco-American Taximeter Co. has 
branches in Boston, Washington, D. C., 
Chicago, San Francisco and New Orleans. 


Wisconsin Events—George Pregler, Jr., 
of Madison, Wis., is building a large public 
garage and repair shop on West Johnson 
Street. The dimensions are 30 by 120. It 
will be of brick construction, one-story 
high. Articles of incorporation have been 
approved in Wisconsin of the Ogden-Far- 
well Garage Co., of Milwaukee, Wis. The 
incorporators are George F. Gerlach, J. M. 
Dorsey, and A. C. Runkle. Andrew Reis of 
Green Bay, Wis., has been appointed dis- 
trict agent for northeastern Wisconsin of 
the Moline. Robert Raymond of Eau 
Claire, Wis., for several years foreman of 
he repair department of the Tanberg Auto 
Vo.. of that city, has opened a repair shop 
ani garage at Bloomer, Wis. Ground has 


as 
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BREAKING GROUND For GREAT WESTERN PLANT 


been broken for the new addition to the 


.plant of the Federal Rubber Co., of Mil- 


waukee, at Cudahy, Wis. 

McCurdy Locates—The McCurdy-May 
Co., which lately secured the agency for 
the Pierce-Arrow in Pittsburg territory, 
has taken headquarters at Baum and Eu- 
elid streets. 

Whitcomb Darracq Agent— Charles 
G. Whitcomb has closed a :deal whereby 
he takes the agency for Darracq cars in 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island, with 
his headquarters in Boston. This is his 
first venture in the motor business. The 
office of the concern will be located on 
Boylston street, in the heart of motor 
row. 


Wisconsin Happenings—The Cook-Buch- 
anan Co. of Lake Mills, Wis., has erected 
a two-story garage on Main street, Lake 
Mills, for the use of Seaver & Gericke, a 
new agency, repair and garage concern. 
The W. L. Hibbard Motor Car Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., state agent for the Chalmers- 
Detroit, Hudson and Thomas lines, has 
moved into its new garage on Wells street, 
between Third and Fourth streets. Her- 
man Heller and P. F. Dolan of Shawano, 
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ing on Main street and opened a garage 
under the name of the Heller & Dolan Au- 
tomobile Co. 

Opens Branch House—The Standard 
Automobile Co., of Washington, Pa., in 
which J. N. Jolliffee of Uniontown, and H. 
H. Tanner of Washington, Pa., are prin- 
cipal owners, will establish a large branch 
house at Fairmont, W. Va., and will have 
the agency for the Peerless, Mitchell and 
Baker electric cars. 

Made a Sales Branch—The Indianapolis 
Buick agency, which has been operated as 
an agency by the Buick-Losey Co., will be 
a sales branch of the factory in the future, 
the Buick Motor Co. taking over the In- 
diana business. R. H. Losey, who has 
been president of the Buick-Losey com- 
pany, becomes manager of the sales branch. 

E. P. Blake Moves—E. P. Blake, who 
has the wholesale agency for Jackson and 
Fuller cars in New England with head- 
quarters at Boston, has closed his down- 
town headquarters on Hawkins street and 
moved to Boylston street, where he is in 
the heart of the motor section. A change 
in the retail agency for the cars in Boston 
is under consideration. 


To Sell American Simplexes—N. S. Got- 
schall, manager of the Studebaker branch 
in Minneapolis, Minn., has resigned to 
take the general sales agency of the Amer- 
ican Simplex, two-cycle car, manufactured 
in Mishwaka, Ind. Mr. Gotschall takes 
control at once and it is expected that he 
will establish headquarters in Chicago for 
the disposition of the complete factory 
output. 


Bergers Again in Harness—John W. 
Bergers of the Bergers Automobile Co. of 
Omaha, who has recently retired from the 
retail end of the motor car business, has 
completed arrangements for a new com- 
pany to be known as the Western Automo- 
bile Sales Co., with offices and warehouses 
in Omaha and Kansas City. The company 
will have a paid up capital stock of $50,- 
000 and will do an exclusive wholesale 
business. The main offices will be located 
in Kansas City and will be managed by 


Wis., have purchased the Mehlhorn build- Mr. Bergers. The Omaha office will be 
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managed by his brother, N. 
who has until recently been in the busi- 
ness in Harlan, Ia. 


P. Bergers, 


Rice Gets More Room—Extensive im- 
provements are being made to J. A. Rice’s 
garage, agent for the Welch in Baltimore. 
About 2,400 square feet of the space which 
was formerly used for storage purposes is 
being converted into a show room. 


Will Make Solid Tires—The Emergency 
Auto Tire Co., of South Bend, Ind., has 
filed articles of incorporation with the sec- 
retary of state and expects within the year 
to erect a large factory building. The tire 
is of solid rubber cushioned to make the 
best results. 
at $25,000. 

Partnership Dissolved—Notice is given 
that William C. Schoelkopf and H. C. Bid- 
dison, co-partners, doing business under 
the firm name and style of the Schoelkopf 
Mfg. Co., of Madison, Wis., have dissolved 
partnership. Biddison has purchased the 
entire interest of W. C. Schoelkopf and will 
continue the business as the Biddison Mfg. 
Co. 

No Longer Packard Agents—Brown, 
Thomson & Co., for the past few years 
representatives of the Packard at Hart- 
ford, Conn., no longer have that agency. 
The firm will continue with the Stevens- 
Duryea and the Cadillac and _ possibly 
some other make of high-priced ear will 
be added to the line later on. Just what 
arrangement will be made by the Packard 
contingent as regards local representation 
is not known. 


The company is capitalized 


Fidelity Company Started—J. Frank 
Waters, who has been connected with the 
Monitor Automobile general 
manager and designer of its commercial 
cars and solid tire wheels, has severed 
his connection with that firm and has in- 
ecorporated the Fidelity Motor Car Co., 
for the purpose of building 1-ton com- 
mercial trucks and light delivery cars. 
R. S. Stephens, until recently sales man- 
ager of the Randolph Motor Car Co., is 
secretary and sales manager of the new 
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‘LESTING TRACK OF MAXWELL-BRISCOE COMPANY AT NEWCAST 


concern. The office of the company is in 
the Edgecomb building, Washington and 


Clinton streets, Chicago. 


Kansas City Show Dates—The date for 
the Kansas City show has been set for the 
second week following the Chicago show. 


Bankers Take on Lozier—The Banker 
Brothers Co., of Pittsburg, has signed up 
for the exclusive agency of the Lozier 
car and will handle western Pennsylvania 
territory. 

Another E-M-F Purchase—Following the 
purchase of the de Luxe factory at River 
and Clark streets, Detroit, it is now an- 
nounced that the E-M-F company has pur- 
chased the entire property of the Western 
Malleable Steel and Forge Co., adjoining 
the de Luxe property. This plant original- 
ly devoted to the making of malleable steel 
castings, has during the last 3 years fol- 
lowed the trend of demand and gone into 
the drop forging line on a large scale. It 
is understood the consideration was about 
$300,000. 

Mezger Secures Injunction—The C. A. 
Mezger department of the United Manu- 
facturers, announces that it has secured 
an injunction against the New York 
Sporting Goods Co. in the cireuit court of 
the United States for the southern district 
of New York, restraining the New York 
concern from selling imitations of the 
Automatic windshield, which is claimed 
to be a direct infringement upon the 
patents purchased by the Mezger people 
when they took over the business of the 
Conover windshield. 

Kansas City Doings—The Midland Mo- 
tor Car Co., of Kansas City, Mo., has 
taken the local agency for the Chalmers- 
Detroit. H. B. Clarkson, formerly man- 
ager of the Midland company will here- 
after devote his time to the Pierce-Arrow 
ears, handled by the Dey Motor Car Co. 
C. L. Taylor, agent for the Marmon and 
Regal, has added two new lines in the Reo 
agency, beginning July 1, and the Her- 
reshoff. The Reo agency was formerly 
held by the Missouri Valley Co., which 
will in the future devote its time to the 
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White line of steamers and gasoline cars 
and the Premier line, while the Herreshoff 
is @ new arrival in Kansas City. 

Monsen Places Big Order—Adolph Mon- 
sen, of Chicago, has contracted for 150 
Marion cars for 1910. His garage is at 
329-331 North Clark street. 

New Tiffin Enterprise—The Hertz Elee- 
tric Co., of Chicago, has leased the Jack- 
son underwear factory on Washington 
street, Tiffin, O., and will manufacture 
magnetos and electrical 
motor cars. 


equipment for 
Sixty hands will be employed. 

Change of Name—Hall Brothers, Car- 
tercar and Plymouth truck agents in 
Cleveland, O., have become the V. R. Hall 
Automobile Co., A. W. Hall, the other 
member of the firm, having gone to Plym- 
outh, O., to take charge of the Plymouth 
truck factory. The V. R. Hall Automo- 
bile Co., under the management of V. R. 
Hall, will continue to sell the Cartercar 
and Plymouth machines as before. 


Form a Tire Company—Robert S. Knep- 
per, J. E. Todd, Cornelius Mead, R. F. 
Rarey and D. G. Bonham last week incor- 
porated the Cleveland Puncture Proof Tire 
Co. of Columbus, Ohio, with a capital stock 
of $20,000. The company owns a num- 
ber of patents of a puncture-proof tire 
which has been tested for 2 years. They 
have been manufactured by a large eastern 
concern, but now it is proposed to erect a 
factory in Columbus. Mr. Knepper will 
be president of the corporation. 


Building Another Big Garage.—M. H. 
Gulesian, who built the Copley square 
garage in Boston, has now purchased 50,000 
feet of land in Cambridge, just across the 
Charles river from Boston, upon which he 
will have erected another mammoth garage 
and repair shop. When completed it will 
be one of the largest in the country. Each 
concern having quarters there will have 
its own entrance and exit, its own elevator, 
lighting and heating plants just as if it 
were a private garage of its own. The 
first section to be finished will be occupied 
by A. P. Underhill, Boston representative 
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of the Knox, on a 10 years’ lease. The 
main office and salesroom of the Knox 
will remain in Boston. 


Parry Organization Completed—Organi- 
gation of the Parry Automobile Co. at 
Indianapolis has been completed and the 
company has been incorporated with 
$1,000,000 authorized capitalization. The 
frst Parry model will be forthcoming 
about August 20. 

New Spoerer Ready—The Carl Spoerer 
Sons’ Co., of Baltimore, manufacturer of 
the Spoerer car, has completed its 1910 
model, for which it has orders for twenty- 
five cars. The Spoerer company’s demon- 
strating car is a 30-horsepower machine. 
weeks the 
model will be ready. 


In a few 50-60-horsepower 
Last year only the 
high-power car was made. 

Walls Goes to Chicago—W. L. Walls, 
who went to St. Louis three months ago 
from Kansas City and assumed the man- 
agement of the Maxwell branch there, has 
resigned and will go to Chicago. Frank 
R. Tate, for several years manager of the 
St..Louis branch of the Goodrich Tire Co., 
will sueceed Mr. Walls as manager of the 
St. Louis branch of the Maxwell. 

Invades Residence District—In order to 
give his son Roy employment, John S. La- 
zaraus, a well known Indianapolis business 
man, has erected a garage in the exclusive 
north side residence district, believing that 
the convenience of the location to owners, 
will attract considerable patronage. The 
building is of concrete and is built with a 
truss roof, not Hereto 
fore Indianapolis garages have been con- 
fined to the business districts. 

Electric Truck Performance—One of the 
best runs ever recorded for an electric 
truck was made from Boston last week 


requiring posts. 


when one of these vehicles made a trip 
trom the Hub to Magnolia, a distance of 
78 miles, carrying a load of furniture. It 
was done in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness without any attempt to make a record. 
Another notable run was made by Mrs. 
Day Baker in a Columbus electric when 
she motored from Boston to Newport, a 
distance of 76 miles, climbing several hills 
on the way, and doing it on one charge of 
batteries. 

McKeen Business Growing—The Mce- 
Keen motor car shops, which manufac- 
‘ture the MeKeen gasoline motor, must 
find new quarters, as the demand for the 
McKeen motor car demands increased fa- 
cilities and space. Already the plant has 
doubled its output, but the location of 
the faetory in the Union Pacifie shops 
grounds does not afford 

McKeen company will 
sh rtly take up the manufacture of special 
ani private motor ears for hunting par- 
ties. The hunting cars will be fitted with 
berths and a eulinary department. Gaso- 
line locomotives for switching ears around 
manufacturing plants will also be manu- 
factured. The proposed expansion of the 
‘oupany has brought a number of offers 
frm other cities to secure the location of 


room for ex- 
pansion. The 


b SS 
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the plant. Council Bluffs and Indianapolis 
are among the principal cities which are 
trying to take the shops away from Omaha. 

C. E. Davis Resigns—C. E. Davis, super- 
intendent of the American Locomotive 
Co.’s plant at Providence, R. I., has re- 
signed his position and gone west. 

Tyler Buys Property—Manager Frank J. 
Tyler, of the Boston branch of the Max- 
well-Briscoe company, surprised the motor 
colony of the Hub last week by purchasing 
at private sale the Kenney & Clark prop- 
erty on Massachusetts avenue, paying more 
than $300,000 for it. The property com- 
prises a four-story building and a large lot 
of land centrally located. Mr. Tyler pur- 
He will 
there 


chased it individually for himself. 


move the Maxwell when 


alterations which he has planned are com- 


branch 


pleted about November. 


Will Make Wagons— Motor 
trucks and delivery wagons will be manu- 
factured by the Muncie Motor Truck Co., 
which has been organized at Muncie, Ind. 
It has not been decided whether the fac- 
tory will be located in Muncie or York- 
town, a suburb a few miles west of that 
city. 
D. O. 


Business 


Those interested in the concern are 
Skillen, a 


Yorktown; 


glass manufacturer of 
Hugh and T. L. Warner, manu- 
facturers of 
Milton E. Ailes, vice president of the 
Riggs National bank, Washington, D. C. 


motor parts, Muncie, and 


Western Events—The Western Automo- 
bile Co., recently organized, with tempor- 
ary headquarters in the Brandeis building, 
Omaha, has taken the agencies for the 
Great Western and Victor 
Omaha Automobile Co., Omaha agents for 
the Auburn, has added the Rider-Lewis to 
its line. H. G. Kirkland, formerly a dealer 


ears. The 


in Overland cars at Kansas City, has been 


appointed traveling representative of the 


same factory with western Missouri and 
Kansas as his territory. W. R. Dempster 
will soon open a garage at 1316 Oak street, 
Kansas City, and is now looking for an 


agency for this territory. The C. L. Tay- 
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tor Motor Car Co. of Kansas City, has 
leased the building at 1612 Grand avenue, 
formerly occupied by E. P. Moriarity. 

Traveling for Stearns—R. H. Williams 
has joined the ranks of the F. B. Stearns 
Co., and will represent it on the road in 
the southern section of the country. 

Thomas Branch for Boston—A change 
has been made in the Thomas ageney in 
Boston. C. 8. Henshaw is now in charge 
there and the agency will be conducted as 
a branch house. Mr. Henshaw was the 
first man to handle the Thomas in Boston 
and later it was taken care of by Harry 
Fosdick. 

Engine Plant Expanding—The Davis 
Mfg. Co., Park and Fifteenth avenues, 
Milwaukee, Wis., builder of motors and 
parts, has taken out a permit for the eree- 
tion of a $12,000 addition to the factory. 
The company last year erected large works 
at Park and Fifteenth avenues and aban- 
doned the plant on Sixth street, but the 
new quarters already are too small. 

Breaks Ground at Peru—The Model Co. 
has broken ground for the erection of its 
new plant at Peru, Ind., 
Western cars are made. 


where Great 
The affair was a 
gala one, the entire town turning out. The 
formal presentation of the deed and ab- 
stract to the ground was made by R. A. 
Edwards, president of the Oakdale Im- 
provement Co., the acceptance being made 
by E. Mack Morris, general manager of 
the Model company. 

Studebaker in Indianapolis—Work on 
the new six-story Studebaker salesroom 
and garage in Indianapolis is progressing 
rapidly and will be ready for occupancy 
within a few weeks. The Studebaker 
Brothers’ Co. of Indianapolis has just been 
organized with Frederick 8S. Fish as presi- 
dent and Frank Staley as vice president, 
treasurer and general manager. The con- 
cern will handle the Studebaker-Garford, 
Studebaker E-M-F, and Studebaker-Fland- 
ers products, as well as_ horse-drawn 
vehicles, harness and accessories. 


Sr. Louis Car Co.’s STanDARD Srx READY FOR A ROAD TEST 








Trenton, N. J.—The Saurer Motor 
Trucks Co., of West Orange, has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $200,000. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Articles of incorpora- 
tion have been filed by the Henderson 
Motor Sales Co., with a capital stock of 
$10,000. 

Kansas City, Mo.—The Moon Motor Co. 
has opened a new garage at Thirtieth and 
Main streets, and in the future will make 
its headquarters there. 

Waco, Tex.—Orand & Willig, of this 
city, have just closed a contract with the 
Southern Motor Car Co. to represent the 
Dixie car in central Texas. 

Chicago—The Hart Motor Car Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$10,000. Fred. P. Hart, L. A. Shadburne 
and H. F. Spengler are named as the in- 
corporators. 

Reading, Pa.—V. MacFulton, of Phila- 
delphia, who has been acting as secretary 
for the Penn Auto Supply Co., has re- 
signed his position and is to enter into 
another line of business. 

Connersville, Ind—Ground has been 
broken for the erection of a new plant to 
be devoted to the making of motor car 
engines. E. W. Ansted and E. L. Russell 
are interested in the new company. 

Cleveland, O.—The F.. B. Stearns Co. has 
commenced work on the erection of its 
new buildings to be put up on the land 
recently purchased by the concern, and the 
new structure is to be completed by 
October 1. 

Albany, N. Y.—A new company is the 
Hudson River Garage Co., which has a 
capital stock of $50,000, and which will 
deal in repair and rent motor cars, A. F. 
Moran, Allan Lane and William Bull are 
the incorporators. 

Augusta, Me.—The Smith-Rolfe Co., of 
Portland, has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $25,000, to manufacture 
and deal in motor ears, motors, ete. The 
incorporators are J. H. Pierce, who is the 
president of the concern, and J. H. Ridge, 
treasurer, 

Indianapolis, Ind.—The Buick Motor Co. 
a& Michigan corporation, has applied for 
permission to do business in this state 
with a capital stock of $2,500,000, and pro- 
poses to use $10,000 in its Indiana business. 
R. M. Losey, of 130 East New York street, 
is to be the local agent. 

Poughkeepsie, N. V.—The Fiat Co. of 
New York has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $2,000,000, to manufacture 
the products of the Fiat company, of 
Turin, Italy, including airships, water- 
craft and motor cars, Elmer R. Hollander, 
Joseph A. Strauss, A. E. Schaaf, Sol K. 
Lichtenstein, and W. F. Ashley, Jr., and 
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Henry M. Wise, all of New York city, and 
Henry Neubauer, of New Rochelle, are 
the incorporators. 

Denver, Colo.—The Colorado Auto-Lite 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $500, by W. J. Pette, J. E. Fry 
and J. W. Foster. 

Rushville, Ind.—A movement is under 
way to induce a motor car company to 
locate its plant in this town. In all like- 
lihood the town would be willing to give a 
bonus to the new company. 

Pittsburg, Pa.—D. A. Dyche has been 
awarded the contract for the erection of 
the new garage which is to be built by 
Arthur E, Pitcairn on Center avenue. The 
new building is to cost $20,000, and is to 
be completed about October 1. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—The H. J. Koehler Co. 
has just concluded arrangements with the 
Hupp company, of Detroit, whereby his 
concern is to be the eastern distributor 
for the Hupmobile. The salesrooms on 
Livingston street are to be retained. 

New York—-The Sharpe Tire Protection 
Co., of Brooklyn, has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $150,000, to con- 
trol and grant licenses to patents of G. W. 
Sharpe, relating to motor cars, ete., to 
construct wagons, carriages, motor cars, 
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Paterson, N. J.—Auto Express Co., capital 
stock $150,000. Incorporators, S, Venema, P. 
Van Riper and J. Van Hook. 

South Bend, Ind.—Emergency Auto Tire 
Co., capital stock $25,000. Incorporators, C. 
M. Culp and A. J. Kroencke. 

Palmyra, N. Y.—Garlock Auto Specialty 
Co., capital stock $10,000; to manufacture, 
repair and deal in air-purifying devices for 
carbureters, engines, gas and gasoline, and 
attachments of all kinds used in connection 
with motor cars. Incorporators, O. J. Gar- 
lock, H. E. Whiting and S. D. Van Alstine. 


Chicago, IIl—Hart Motor Car Co., capital 
stock $10,000; to deal in motor cars and 
accessories. Incorporators, L. P. Hart and 
H. F. Spangler. 

Boston, Mass.—Bi-Motor Equipment Co., 
capital stock $50,000; to engage in the manu- 
facture and sale of motors. F. A. Putnam is 
to be the president, and J. V. Wilson treas- 
urer, 

Boston, Mass.—Copley Motor Car Co., capi- 
tal stock $25,000; to do a general motor 
business. J. E. Lowell, of this city, is to 
act as president and treasurer. 

Portland, Me.—Smith-Rolfe Co., capital 
stock $25.000; to manufacture and deal in 
motor cars. Incorporators, J. H. Pierce, who 
is to be president, and J. H. Ridge, treasurer. 


East Orange, N. J.—Universal Auto Co., 
capital stock $50,000; to manufacture motor 
cars, cabs, vehicles, wagons, trucks, etc. 
Incorporators, P. Osborne, H. B. Ludlum, 
and W. H. Brearley. 

Chicago, Ill.—Speed Sales Co., capital stock 


$40,000; to deal in motor cars and accessories. 
Incorporators, A. W. McGovern, F. C. Rathje 
and H. C. Calhoun. 


Chicago, Ill._—Siegmund-Baylies Co., capital 
stock $40,000; to repair motor vehicles. In- 
corporators, O. S, Baylies, E. H. Arnold and 
A. C. Noble, all of Chicago. 


motor boats, etc. The incorporators are 
G. W. Sharpe, William 8. Hurley, S. §, 
Whitehouse, all of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Pittsburg, Pa.—A new garage and sales. 
room for the Jewell is shortly to be opened 
in the Banker Brothers’ block on Baum 
street. The names of the new agents have 
not yet been announced. 

Rome, N. Y.—W. J. Doyle, who is the 
owner of the former Bingham block on 
South James street, has decided to erect 
a garage there. The new building is to 
be a two-story and basement structure. 

Wilmington, Del.—Grantley P. Postles 
has been appointed agent for the Chalmers- 
Detroit car and is now settled in his new 
headquarters on the ground floor of the 
DuPont building, on the Market street 
side. 

New York—Thomas Forbes, eastern rep- 
resentative for the American Motor Sales 
Co., has established new headquarters at 
1776 Broadway, where both the American 
and Pope-Toledo cars are to be on exhibi- 
tion. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—The Quaker City Cab 
Co. and Taxicab Service Co. are to com- 
mence the erection of a four-story con- 
crete garage at 1207-1217 Vine street. It 
is to cost about $125,000, and will have 
a frontage of 93 feet, with a depth of 140 
feet. 


Albany, N. Y¥.—Articles of incorporation 
have been filed by the Economy Distribut- 
ing Co., of New York city, with a capital 
stock of $15,000. The company is to en- 
gage in the manufacture of motor cars and 
accessories. The incorporators are A. W. 
Rosen, Isaac Cohen and Aaron Benjamin. 

Knightstown, Ind.—A change in the 
ownership of the Columbia Electrie Co., 
maker of the Leader car, has taken place. 
Moses Vandenbark has sold his stock to 
Luther and Ear] Frost, of Greenfield, and 
Lon Thomas, of Willow. The new owners 


are planning an increase in the capacity 
of the plant. 


Atlanta, Ga.—The Mitchell is to be rep- 
resented in this city by R. C. Howard, 
president of the Howard Safe and Vault 
Co., of 91 Pryor street, who has secured the 
state agency, with the exception of Chat- 
ham, Richmond and Muscogee counties, It 
is understood that the garage and agency 
is to be located at 88 Pryor street. 

Hamilton, O.—The Imperial Motor Car 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $500,000, and work is to be com 
menced at once on the erection of a plant. 
Charles U. Carpenter, of the Herring-Hall 
Marvin Safe Co., George A. Rentschler, 
manufacturer of engines, and George H. 
Helvey, inventor of the Corliss engine, 2re 


the backers of the new company. 
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